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Tue heart of an American cannot but throb with pleasure, (for 
we trust it is not always pride), when he encounters in every port 
which he visits, in every paper which he reads, the traces of that 
native enterprise which called forth even the eloquence of Burke. 
It is with kindred and more exalted pleasure, that the American 
philanthropist sees his countrymen exploring the regions of intel- 
lectual and moral darkness, and endeavoring to open the way for 
the rays of truth toenter. It is a cheering and a striking spectacle, 
to see this nation, ‘ yet in the gristle of youth,’ carrying back the 
light of knowledge to its original sources ; and, through its missions, 
sending the rays of temporal and eternal truth to classic Greece, 
and to the ancient capitol of the Eastern Empire, and to venerable 
India. We do not speak thus to excite that spirit of ‘ self-glorifica- 
tion,’ to which as a nation we are already too prone; but to arouse 
the heart of every American to gratitude, that Providence employs 
his country in so noble a work to direct his patriotic feeling to our 
enterprises of peace and benevolence, and to urge him to the effort 
to contribute to this — its only substantial and immortal glory. 

All may not agree in approving the motive which prompts to 
such efforts as that we are about to describe, or the ultimate object 
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in view ; but none can help rejoicing, to see the thousands of chil- 
dren, who were destined to the darkness of ignorance, and the 
bondage of superstition, brought under a course of instruction in 
the elements of useful knowledge, and taught the existence and 
character of the only true God, by the delegates of American 
benevolence. Especially will every friend of light hail the efforts 
made to spread the light of science among those nations, where a 
system of cruel and debasing superstition is founded upon false 
theories, in regard to nature itself. 

The American Missionary Seminary at Ceylon was established 
for this purpose. ‘The wretched indifference of the natives to 
education rendered it almost impossible to secure the regular 
attendance of their children at day schools ; and it became necessary 
to encourage those who were willing to receive knowledge, by 
engaging to support all who should be placed under the entire 
direction of the missionaries. In this way, a system of boarding 
schools was originated. It was found that $12 a year was suffi- 
cient to feed and clothe a native child. The benevolence of our 
countrymen soon furnished the means of receiving a large number ; 
and in 1823 one hundred and twenty boys and thirty girls were 
sustained in the boarding schools connected with the mission in 
Ceylon. 

The want of native teachers, and the rapid progress and prom- 
ising talent of many of the pupils, then led their teachers to propose 
the establishment of a central institution of a higher order, whose 
third triennial report is now before us. 

A leading object of the institution is, to give native youth of 
promise a thorough knowledge of the English language ; not only 
to give them access to the science and literature of Europe, but to 
prepare translators, who shall be able to transfer the literary 
treasures of the West to the languages of the East. ‘To this work, 
none but natives, thus trained, can ever be fully competent; and 
without it, the east cannot be fully enlightened. 

Another object of primary importance is the cultivation of 
Tamul literature. In this way only can the poetical and sacred 
books, which are the national depositories of religion as well as of 
knowledge, be thoroughly understood by the teachers of European 
science and Christian truth. ‘Thus, also, writers will be prepared 
who can produce original and useful works in this language, to 
gratify the taste for reading which the education of the people will 
naturally excite. 

The Sanscrit, as the depository of the Hindoo mythology and 
literature, and the Hebrew and Greek as the languages of our 
sacred books, are taught to a few; and the Latin to such as may 
need it. It is obvious, however, that if an oriental pupil needs to 
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study any works, purely as classics, he should be directed to the 
poets of Persia and Arabia rather than those of Greece and Rome. 

But none of these branches is more important to secure the 
intellectual and moral illumination of the East, than instruction in 
the sciences of Europe. The whole system of Hindoo superstition, 
and folly, and cruelty —so unworthy the name of religion — is 
based upon false views of Cosmogony, and Astronomy, and Chro- 
nology, and Geography, and Chemistry ; and so interwoven are 
these crude and ridiculous theories with the doctrines and rites of 
Boodhism and Brahminism, that they must stand or fall together. 
The true theory of eclipses must at once put an end to all the 
rites and ceremonies which are practised, when they occur; 
and the proud ignorance which considers the East the centre of 
the world and the depository of all knowledge, vanishes before the 
light of Geography. 

Such are the grounds which render an institution of this charac- 
ter at once a legitimate object of interest to the Christian missionary 
and to the lover of science; and on these grounds, it bas been 
liberally sustained by benevolent and enlightened men, in our own 
country and in the government of India. 

It was opened at Batticotta, in Ceylon, in 1823, with 48 pupils. 
A preparatory school was commenced two years after, at Tilli- 
pally, another of the missionary stations, in which pupils were 
received at an early age, and were thus enabled to acquire the 
idioms and the pronunciation of the English language with a degree 
of accuracy which would be impracticable at a later period. This 
school has lately been transferred to Batticotia, and united with 
the Seminary, as an [Introductory Class. 

In 1830, the number of students was sixtythree, divided into 
three nearly equal classes. Thirty, from the preparatory school, 
were admitted in the same year, after passing a satisfactory exam- 
ination. In 1832, sixtythree others were received from various 
schools, on the funds of the mission. ‘Twenty applications were 
made in the year preceding the date of the report, for the admis- 
sion of lads who had the necessary qualifications, but could not 
be received on the funds; and so great was the confidence in- 
spired in the institution among the prejudiced natives, that several 
of these were boarded by their friends near the Seminary, and sent 
to enjoy its privileges. The whole number of pupils, at the date 
of the report, was one hundred and forty, of whom twentyfive 
were pursuing the study of theology. In addition to these, ten, 
who have finished the prescribed course of study, are retained as 
teachers. ‘The whole number who have been in the Seminary is 
about two hundred, of whom fifty have finished the course of in- 
struction, and are employed as assistant missionaries and teachers, 
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as tutors in private English families, or as interpreters of govern- 
ment. 

The funds of the institution have been derived almost entirely 
from the American Board of Missions, who have expended on this 
establishment £2,558 sterling, within the last three years. Since 
its origin, it has also received liberal donations of more than 
$3,000, from gentlemen who have witnessed its influence, chiefly 
members of the government, in Bengal, Ceylon, and Southern 
India ; and the present government of Ceylon has subscribed £60 
annually for the support of several pupils. A ruined church, 
originally built by the Dutch has been granted by the government, 
and repaired for the use of the mission and Seminary. 

This Seminary is so unlike our own institutions in external ap- 
pearance, that our readers will need some account of it, which we 
are enabled to give from the description of the Rev. Miron Wins- 
low, of Ceylon, recently the instructor in theology. Instead of a 
formal row of masses of brick or stone, we must imagine a garden 
or grove of cocoanut palm trees — furnishing at once both shade 
and food — surrounded on three sides by a range of low buildings, 
of the simplest construction, divided into rooms. The central 
portion of the range is occupied by the rooms appropriated to reci- 
tations and Jectures. On the left are the rooms for the pupils, one 
devoted to each class of twenty or thirty, in which they study 
under the direction of monitors and assistant teachers. ‘These are 
furnished with the ordinary supply of desks and benches for their 
use, when they do not prefer the Hindoo posture on the tiled 
floor ; and at night, each pupil unrolls his narrow straw mat, and 
if the heat does not drive him into the verandah or the open air, 
stretches himself upon it for repose. On the right, are the kitchen 
and the eating room, in which the pupils assemble three times a 
day, and sit upon the floor to receive their simple fare of rice. 
When the meal is finished, each goes to one of the wells in the 
garden, to quench his thirst, and wash his hands and his brass 
plate, the only articles of table furniture for which he finds occa- 
sion ; and the important, and, with our habits, laborious business of 
eating, is finished! Necessity and habit prevent all craving for 
variety—all desire for what we often term the ‘comforts of life ;’ 
and in this climate, the expenses of four or five students may be 
paid with the sum which is necessary to sustain one American 
youth. 

In front of the quadrangular garden we have described, is the 
new building erected for the library, apparatus, and public rooms 
of the institution ; which has been named Ottley Hall, as a tribute 
of gratitude to the Chief Justice, Sir Richard Ottley, one of the 
most liberal friends of the Seminary. It is built of hewn stone, 
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(the coral, which is the principal rock of the island,) two stories high 
in the centre, and surrounded with the verandahs, or porticos, so 
necessary in a hot climate. Its length, including the verandahs, 
is one hundred and nineteen feet, and its breadth sixtysix. It con- 
tains a small library, and a valuable philosophical apparatus. A 
tower is to be erected at one end, terminating in an observatory ; 
and a gentleman well qualified for the task was sent out the last 
year, who will attend to instruction and observations in physical 
science. We trust the institution will thus aid in promoting the 
progress of science, as well as in spreading its light. 

In addition to the library of the Seminary, a second has been 
collected by the students, and a third by a society for moral im- 
provement; both small, of course, but indicating the taste of the 
students for English works. Each student is also furnished 
with a little library of class books, which he retains when he 
leaves the institution that he may be enabled to review and retain 
what he has acquired.* 

Four public examinations have been held in English, before the 
conmnissioners and other members of the British government, and 
two exhibitions in the Tamul language, before the Brahmins and 
other natives, which appear to have excited great interest. The 
officers of government, on some of these occasions, have not only 
given assurances of official countenance, but have furnished deci- 
sive evidence of personal interest and approbation, by valuable 
donations in books, apparatus, and money. 

At the English examinations in 1827, and 1830, the pupils were 
examined in English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Mensuration ; in Mechan- 
ics, Pneumatics, and the Evidences of Christianity. The mechani- 
cal powers, the properties of the atmosphere, and the principles of 
the pump, diving-bell, barometer, hygrometer, and other instru- 
ments, were explained satisfactorily by the pupils. The projection 
of Maps, the calculation of Eclipses, and the superiority of the 
European to the Hindoo system of Arithmetic were illustrated. 
All the pupils were examined in Scripture History and Chronology. 
In the examination of 1832, the examination in science was 
more extensive. 

But the most interesting public exercises were the exhibitions 
in Tamul. They were designed to show that the knowledge of 


* We cannot express the mortification we feel, in comparing this plan with 
that so generally adopted by the students of American colleges, of selling their 
class books, as soon as they have ceased to study them! Is knowledge of no 
use except ‘to pass an examination ?’ or have they attained the ne plus ultra 
in each study ? 
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European teachers and schools extended to the languages and books 
and science of India, and to give practical demonstration of the 
superiority of European science and knowledge, by dissertations and 
exercises in which they were compared. From an article in the 
Columbo Journal, republished in the Report before us, it appears 
that a very respectable assembly crowded the chapel of the Sem- 
inary at one of these exhibitions. The pupils were first briefly 
examined in native systems of arithmetic, grammar, and morals. 
A prize translation, in Tamul, of a part of Lord Brougham’s Essay, 
prefixed to the Library of Useful Knowledge, was then read. The 
second class was examined in Trigonometry, and gave popular 
illustrations of its application ; and a comparative examination of 
the Hindoo and European systems of Astronomy was made. 
Several dissertations prepared by the students, were next read, of 
which we find the following account in the Columbo Journal: 


*1. On the Shape of the Earth. The object of this was to prove that the 
statements in the Purana, of the flatness of the earth, cannot be trve. 
This was done by the application of the principles of trigonometry, before 
explained, to the statements concerning the height and situation of the 
polar star, in connection with its observed elevation above the horizon at 
this place. In the Purana, the polar star is supposed to be situated direct- 
ly over the summit of Mount Meru, or the Centre of the earth, at the 
height of 1,500,000 yojana; or more than 27,000,000 of miles. Takin 
the height thus given as one of the sides of a right-angled triangle, an 
having the opposite angle, which is known here by observation to be 
nearly ten degrees, by the rules of Trigonometry, we may get the base 
or distance from us at which the star should be vertical. But this would 
make Mount Meru, so distant that we instead of being in the first or 
Jambu Island, as is said in the Purana, must be as far off as the sixth 
island! and to cause the star to rise one degree, as it will by our going 
only to Negapatam, we must, on the supposition that the earth is flat, 
travel not sixtynine miles only, but more than fourteen millions of miles! 
Of course Englishmen, to whom the polar star in London is nearly fifty- 
two degrees high, never could come from that country here; and those 
here could never go there, as it would take for the journey some thousands 
of years. The conclusion was, that from data taken from the Purana 
itself, itis clearly demonstrated that the Earth canNor BE FLAT. 

‘2. The principles of the foregoing dissertation applied, to show the 
falsity of what is said about Mount Meru, and the seven islands that 
surround it. 

‘3. Three proofs that the Earth is round; to which was added an ex- 
planation of the method in which its diameter and circumference are 
measured, and the importance of knowing the earth’s semi-diameter, as a 
base line, in several important calculations. 

¢4, An application of the principles of Trigonometry to Navigation. 
Showing the method of navigating a ship, when out of sight of land, by 
the log, and by observation, with the help of tables formed on the princi- 
ples of the earth’s convexity. 

‘5. Method of ascertaining by the rules of Trigonometry the distance 
of the Sun and planets. The semi-diameter of the earth and parallaxes 
of the heavenly bodies being known. 
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6. The real magnitude of the heavenly bodies ascertained, by a knowledge 
of their distances and apparent magnitudes. 

‘7. The motions and phases of the moon, and the cause of eclipses, illus- 
trated in a familiar manner, and compared, (as were the principles estab- 
lished in other essays), with the absurd doctrines of the Purana. 

‘ Two dissertations in Tamul, on themes given out by his majesty’s 
commissioners of inquiry for prize essays in English. Ist, On the advan- 
tages, to the natives of this country, of studying the English language. 
2d, On the benefits of veracity, both to individuals and society; or the 
evils of lying and deception. The manner in which deception is practiced 
by jugglers and others, was shown by a skilful sleight of hand, with cups 
and balls, by one of the students; who after having ‘ quite astonished the 
natives,’ and led them to think he had supernatural] assistance, explained 
the manner in which it was done, andin which they are often deceived. 

The examination was closed by an address from one of the native in- 
structors, formerly a student in this seminary, giving a short history of 
the establishment, the number of students educated in it, their present 
employments and prospects, and the benefits, to the country at large, of 
this institution.’ 

The institution now contains one hundred and fifty pupils ; and a 
recent decision of the Board will authorise the officers to receive 
three hundred hereafter on the foundation. It is under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Daniel Poor, as principal, Gabriel Tissera a native, 
and an accomplished English scholar, as tutors; nine native assis- 
tants; the Rev. J. R. Eckard, a teacher of natural science; and 
two gentlemen attached to the mission, as instructors in medicine 
and theology. 

Such is the little colony of science which American enterprise 
and benevolence have established on the shores of Ceylon, as a 
source of illumination to the eight or ten millions of Hindoos, who 
use the T'amul language, and whose influence may extend to the 
remote regions of India, carrying with it the knowledge of Christian 
truth. Who that values science, or that loves Christianity, will 
not bid it ‘ Gop speEp !’ 





{From the Ladies’ Magazine.*} 
FEMALE EDUCATION, 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


‘Mrs Hare, — I noticed with peculiar pleasure, in your October 
Number, an appeal to the philanthropic of the other sex, for equal 
facilities in the acquisition of knowledge. There is no subject on 
which I feel so deep an interest as that of female education, in all 


* We shall endeavor to give in this number some of the examples of arti- 
cles on education, found in other periodicals, which were excluded from our last. 
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its bearings; and when I see a writer express herself with such a 
noble fearlessness in so good a cause, she has the best sympathies 
of my heart. 1 would say to her, go forward in earnest effort to 
enlighten your sex, and the gratitude of many shall cheer you on 
your way. 

Much has been said of the superior privileges of woman in this 
enlightened age, with regard to education. But not until recently, 
has it been even hinted at that these privileges have been overrated. 
She has, it is true, in some instances the advantage of knowing 
what would make her useful and happy, and of seeing the desired 
good almost within her reach, but her energies are wasted in una- 
vailing efforts. Why must woman be denied to drink of the deep 
fountain of knowledge, and to experience the rich delight it infuses 
into the mind? What a charm would it throw around her other- 
wise dull and monotonous cares ; what a blessed light would it give 
to irradiate her path and beguile her sorrows! ‘Trifling as are my 
own acquisitions, I feel now, while rocking my babe in his cradle, 
and attending to the wants of two other little prattlers, an unspeak- 
able gratitude that Lcan now and then sweeten my toils by the 
pleasures of reading and reflection, of imagination and composition ; 
and I think I can form some faint idea of the mine of wealth and 
enjoyment she must possess, whose powers of mind have been ex- 
tensively cultivated. With the blessing of God, those treasures 
shall yet be mine; though years of toil and self-denial be the sac- 
rifice. 

"Becew varied may be the duties of a woman, if the means of 
instruction are within her reach, and knowledge be her object, no 
obstacle can intimidate her. She, who has the faculty to derive 
happiness from her most painful occupations, will find that the 
fountain of knowledge, when once tasted, is too sweet to be neg- 
lected or forgotten ; that it opens to her a source of enjoyment 
always new and delightful, to which she will gladly repair for re- 
laxation from depressing cares. 

I would plead the cause of female education, were it a means 
only of promoting the happiness of my sex. 1 see many of them 
enduring their privations and sufferings as wife and mother silently 
and patiently, and even submissively, with scarcely a gleam of un- 
mixed enjoyment to gladden their existence. Their beauty, which 
once won for them the gaze of admiration, has perhaps deserted 
them, the vivacity of youth has fled, and their ignorance is a sub- 
ject of ridicule or mortification to those whose respect and love are 
dearer than all beside. 

A husband may regard his wife with kindness, may appreciate 
her amiable qualities, and especially her readiness to oblige him; 
but if she be ignorant, he may at the same time consider her as 
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rather of an inferior order of beings, and he will treat her as such. 
Now there is something in the breast of woman that tells her she 
is his equal; and if she have any sensibility, without his respect 
she cannot be happy., No wonder, when there is nothing to excite 
her interest or encourage her efforts, she should sometimes repine 
and murmur at her lot. No wonder that her mind, though natu- 
rally strong, should, by sickness and the dull monotony of her life, 
become weak and inactive, and thus the idea that ‘ woman is the 
weaker vessel,’ become a proverb. 

A mother’s life is one of unceasing care, of laborious effort ; 
and if her burthens can be lightened in any way, and her happi- 
ness promoted, it should be done. Education is the very thing she 
needs. Education, moral and mental, will sweeten her joys and 
enliven her solitude; will throw a gracefulness around her every 
employment, and render her not only persevering and useful, but 
happy and beloved. 

An ignorant woman may flatter herself with her privileges, but 
she is in fact only an upper servant in her family, and pays dearly 
for the elevation of her station by more abundant cares and labors. 
Her influence is scarcely felt at home or abroad. But let the 
same female by education be transformed into the intelligent wife 
and mother, not only will she gladden her home and the hearts of 
all who know her, but she may elevate the taste and polish the 
manners of an illiterate husband, and give a character of respec- 
tability to her children, which it is not in the power of a father to 
bestow. Who that has looked much upon the world, has not ob- 
served that the respectability of a family depends chiefly on the 
mother ; and that even when her children are worthy, how slowly 
they force their way in the world, if she be undeserving of regard ? 

But we need not fear that our claim on appeals for mental cul- 
ture will be disregarded. The public mind will soon be awake to 
this subject. Neither do I believe that female influence will be 
less than it is at present, when she shall have realized the advan- 
tages of education. I think too highly of the taste of the other 
sex to fear sucha result. We will give the most charitable excuse 
for their long inattention to our wants in this respect, by supposing 
they have concluded us so gifted by nature as to require little aid 
to render us accomplished. If experience has not already con- 
vinced them of their error, my feeble efforts may do something 
towards producing this effect. Ss. F. W. 
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[From the Mothers’ Magazine. ] 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


‘We are gratified to find the Mothers’ Magazine takes up subjects 
connected with Physical education. We extract part of an article 
on this subject ,with some of the Editor’s remarks, which well de- 
serve attention.’ 


‘ Before subjoining these extracts we would state that, a few 
years since, while on an infant school committee, we had opportunity 
to make our observations upon the different treatment of children, 
by their mothers, in the article of food. 

‘It was revolting to the feelings of humanity, as well as of com- 
mon sense, at the time of their dinner to see their infant board 
loaded with confectionaries of all kinds, cakes and fruits, and can- 
dies of every variety, and in frightful abundance. The committee 
made several attempts to substitute, in their place, a bowl of simple 
bread and milk, but in vain. Mothers actually seemed to vie with 
each other, in furnishing their little darlings, dressed like butterflies, 
with the greatest variety of dainties. Had Dr Brigham and others, 
in their severe animadversions upon the early precoeity of children, 
by means of infant school instruction, examined further into the 
causes of the evils reprobated, and levelled some of their heavy 
artillery against the practice of gorging children and infants with 
such unsuitable regimen, we believe they would have found that 
the evils referred to, originated partially at least in improper diet, 
and overheated rooms, instead of being solely the effect of infant 
school instruction.’ 


EXTRACT FROM A MOTHER’S JOURNAL. 


‘‘ Knowing the intimate connection between the body and soul, and 
being sensible that the animal feelings have a direct influence upon 
the heart, we felt the necessity of directing our efforts toward her 
physical, as well as moral and intellectual education. From her 
earliest infancy, therefore, we paid particular attention to her diet 
and regimen. Her food has consisted chiefly of milk, and bread 
and milk. For the first eighteen months, she scarcely tasted flesh ; 
and since that time, she has had it very seldom. All kinds of rich 
food have generally been denied her, and her only drink has been 
cold water or milk. Either of these satisfies her, and if offered 
tea or coffee she will not drink it; thus showing that the appetite 
for stimulating drinks is not natural, but acquired. 
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* We have had an opportunity of testing the influence which this 
course will have upon the disposition ofa child. Although we have 
already abundant evidence of the existence of native depravity in the 
heart, yet, we believe, from the experiment we have made, that, by 
avoiding exciting causes, the development of latent depravity may, 
in a great measure, be prevented. From the most careful obser- 
vation, we are satisfied, that her temper is seldom if ever ruffled, 
except when under the influence of uncomfortable bodily feelings ; 
and we are persuaded also, that these uncomfortable feelings in 
children more frequently arise from the improper quality or excessive 
quantity of their food, than from any other cause. With these 
views we have endeavored, so far as practicable, to confine her to 
regular and stated meals ; and not to indulge her in the propensity 
which most children manifest, to be constantly eating ; nor to permit 
her to eat all kinds of food indiscriminately, and we think we have 
reaped a rich reward in the general sweetness and cheerfulness of her 
temper and disposition. We have noticed, also, that when, through 
inattention, she has been permitted to eat improper food, or to eat it 
excessively, it has had a perceptible influence upon her temper, ren- 
dering her peevish and fretful. And when, from any cause, she feels 
uncomfortable, we find her temper more obstinate, and more easily 
irritated. Indeed,most of the correction which we have been under 
the necessity of administering, has been while she was under the in- 
fluence of such feelings ; from which'we draw the conclusion that, when 
achild is sick or in any way uncomfortable in body, the utmost care 
should be taken to avoid all causes of irritation. We have also to 
record the happiest influence of the course we have pursued, in relation 
to diet, &c, upon her general health. She has never had any sick- 
ness, except from teething and colds ; these have been less severe 
than is common with full fed children. Her appearance is far 
from indicating any want of nourishment. She is the very picture 
of health; and although of a full habit, she is sprightly and active. 

“‘ This course has also afforded us an early opportunity of moral 
discipline. Ata very early period, she was brought to the table 
in her mother’s arms ; but, as she was not indulged with any food 
from the table, she never expected it ; and after she began to be 
fed, not being allowed to take anything except what was placed 
before her, she was satisfied with her portion. But we have paid 
dearly, when, on any particular occasions, we have given her articles 
of food not proper for a child, and which she is not in the habit of 
receiving. — The next time we denied them to her, we could not 
make her understand why she might not as well have them at 
one time as another. When first brought to the table, she 
would lay hold of the dishes, and everything within her reach ; 
but at the age of six or seven months, we undertook to correct her 
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by frowns and marks of disapprobation. In this we succeeded 
beyond our anticipations. In a short time she was so completely 
broken of the habit, that the most enticing articles of furniture 
might be placed within her reach, and she would gaze upon them 
with exclamations of admiration, and yet not presume to touch 
them. 

“ About this time we administered our first correction. We had 
never been in the habit of giving her things for which she cried. 
On this occasion, she was permitted to take a time-piece in her 
hand for amusement ; but another child being present, and wishing 
for it, it was taken from her and given to him. She appeared 
angry at this, and set up a loud cry, with convulsive struggles in 
her father’s arms, manifesting great obstinacy of temper. No 
efforts were made to pacify her; she was frowned upon, and 
presently laid in the cradle, where she was suffered to lie apparently 
neglected. After giving vent to her temper in furious cries, for 
some time, she at length ceased crying and appeared subdued. 
For a long time after this she would permit things tobe taken from 
her without complaining ; and since that time, she has very seldom 
cried when either her father or mother has taken things from her, 
or denied her things which she wished to have ; and her mother 
has made it her practice frequently to deny her things which she 


might innocently have, when she was ina particularly happy mood, 
for the sake of teaching her practical lessons of submission and 
self-denial. ‘This has been attended with the happiest effects, in 
teaching her to subdue her feelings, and submit her own will to 
that of her parents. Before she was quite a year old, we began to 
correct her for crying. ‘This has been a severe but wholesome 
discipline. Jt has taught ber a command over her feelings which 


we trust may be of great service to her in subsequent life.” ’ 





[For the Annals of Education.] 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF IMAGINATION AND 
TASTE, AS AIDS TO EXPRESSION. 


Tue character of modern expression is greatly impaired by a 
cause distinct from those mentioned in my former communications 
on this subject, yet not less injuriously operative. I mean the pre- 
vailing deficiency of that influence which ought to be instilled into the 

oung mind, from intercourse with the ideal and the spiritual. Let 
it not be said that I am here wandering from the sphere of practical 
effect, the great attribute of all felicitous or appropriate expression. 
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The character of every human soul is uttered in the habitual lan- 
guage of the individual man. Whatever, therefore, tinges the current 
of the spirit within, or tends to give it a particular direction, in 
early life, decides whether its waters shall be pure and transparent 
or turbid and dark ; for genuine language is but the flowing of the 
soul. The mind which has habitually run in the pure channels of 
spiritual truth and spiritual life, imparts, of necessity, the virtues 
imbibed from its source, and aggregated in its current. The En- 
glish language is, from the practical genius of the English people, 
and the defective and material philosophy, deficient in the free 
scope and ennobling elevation which characterized the diction of 
antiquity, and which several of the continental tongues seem to 
have successfully retained, — whether by their nearer affinity to the 
Latin, or their closer adherence to their own original ‘Teutonic 
stock. The forms, too, of English, and, not less, of American 
life, are peculiarly unfavorable to excursive and expressive power. 
Human character is, among us, presented, for the most part, in the 
low attitude of the search after external comfort and convenience ; 
thought is turned chiefly into the channel of acquisition ; mental 
effort is judged by a standard merely practical ; the reality without, 
swallows up the reality within. We affect to despise all theory. 
We are willing to forego the sublimest speculation for a single fact 
in any department of knowledge. We discourage everything 
metaphysical. We watch every working of the imagination with 
a suspicious eye. We exalt intellection to the mental throne, and 
slight and disparage every other part of our nature. Contempla- 
tion, and reflection, and spiritual investigation we consign to the 
regions of obsolete cosmology. Plodding and experimenting are 
our universal prescription for the health of the intellect. 

This exclusive regard to one class of human relations, and its 
correspondent faculties, deprives us of power of expression, in its 
higher and its more general forms. It is conceding little to 
admit, that clearness and precision in the statement of facts, or di- 
rectness and simplicity in modes of argument, are exhibited in 
greater perfection, under the influence of modern education, than 
under the auspices of the ancient philosophy. But, grounding their 
assertions on this circumstance, the advocates of modern perfection 
have not unfrequently arrogated for our own times the attainment of 
a truer eloquence than prevailed in the period of classical antiquity. 
This view of the case is partial and defective. Power of expression, 
if justly estimated, must be measured by the ability to give utterance 
to all forms of thought, and to every aspect of human experience 
— to the feelings not less than to the understanding. If any pref- 
erence is to be adjudged to a single department of expression, it 
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must necessarily be in favor of that which enables man to commu- 
nicate his moral impressions ; since these are the most decisive of 
human action. The enunciation of the truths of pure intellection 
may be of the utmost importance to the impartation or the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. But this is the advancement of a limited 
class, only, of our innumerable relations, and of a class less influ- 
ential than others upon human character. 

The exclusive pursuit of intellectual objects, as it cuts off the 
intercourse of the mind with the socia! sympathies, and with the 
creations of imagination, entails a dry, narrow, and mechanical 
mode of expression, reduces language to a mere skeleton of thought, 
and character to a cold and negative excellence. If there is any 
unity in the nature and constitution of man, it should be preserved 
in education, and uttered in the modes of language. Life itself is 
the palpable expression of this unity ; and mental expression should 
ever be a transcript of it, since thus alone it becomes a fair repre- 
sentation of man. 

The mind is not so constituted as to be capable of contempla- 
ting even abstract truth, without associated emotion and suggested 
imagery ; and the true representation of thought is that which 
observes this law of our nature, and communicates conception in 
its unity and entireness. Genuine expression is that, which issues 
from the principle of mental life, pervading and inspiring all the 
powers of the spiritual nature, not that which proceeds from an 
unnatural analysis and dissection of our constitution, reducing its 
functions to detached operations, and its faculties to fragmentary 
and lifeless parts. 

Were intellect the influential and ascendant power in the soul, 
the modifying of language in exclusive adaptation to it, might be 
expedient. But the office of the understanding is rather to inter- 
pret external impressions to the inner arbitrator, conscience, and 
thus to influence the will, or to enable man to discern and discrim- 
inate his internal sensations, so as to provide for the primary wants 
and aspirations of his nature. The end accomplished by mere in- 
telligence, is therefore secondary and transient. Expression ad- 
dressed exclusively to this part of the mental constitution can 
produce, at best, but limited and imperfect results ; since the design 
of mental communication must necessarily be to influence action 
by the solicitation of motive; and it is to the attainment of this 
species of power, that the processes of education should be direct- 
ed, as the end of all culture in the department of language. 

To render thought expansive and vivifying, it must partake 
largely of ideal character. It must operate as a quickening touch. 
It must descend from a region above the usual level of intellection. 
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It must come upon the mind ‘with something of creative force, 
awakening, enkindling, and impelling the various powers which are 
summed up in that comprehensive word, mind. All human beings 
cannot, it is true, rise, by any discipline, to the highest degrees of 
expressive power. But the office of education is, by every salutary 
influence, to aid man’s progress towards comparative perfection, in 
this, as in all other departments of human endeavor. Liberal pro- 
vision for the development of communicative power, should ever 
form a part of the educator’s arrangements for the early stage of 
life. ‘The ideal power embodied in fiction, in poetry, and in the 
romantic associations of the past, in their wide variety of form and 
effect, should all be made to pass before the young spirit, and dis- 
close to it their inexhaustible treasures of imaginative and creative 
wealth. 

The sources, too, of spiritual life should be early disclosed to 
the dawning mind. ‘The purifying and inspiring power of religious 
feeling should be early experienced, in all its ennobling and expan- 
sive associations ; and its power perpetually cherished, as the most 
genial of all the influences which infinite Benignity sheds upon the 
nature of man. From this-region of human experience issue, not 
only all those truths which lift the mind above the present sphere of 
existence, but those, also, which amplify and complete and ennoble 
our present life, and which impart the unity of harmonious design 
to its manifold interests and events. Breathing an atmosphere 
tempered and illuminated from above, the associations of the young 
retain that brillianey, that freshness and that healthful soundness, 
which are the life-springs of natural, vivid, and forcible expression. 
— How defective and how inefficient are our methods for accom- 
plishing this highest end of all education, it would be, perhaps, in- 
appropriate here to discuss. 

The preceding remarks on expression, as a branch of instruc- 
tion, refer principally, it will be observed, to the period of early 
education. But the subject requires that we trace it higher in the 
order of tuition, to its connection with the more advanced stages of 
culture, and observe some of the disadvantages under which this 
branch labors at our collegiate institutions. One prominent defect 
here presents itself, in the very inadequate attention paid to the 
collateral influence of the fine arts, as an aid to the formation of 
appropriate habits of expression. At our places of learning we 
seldom observe an entire neglect in regard to those facilities which 
come in aid of the physical sciences. Libraries, cabinets, and 
apparatus, of one kind or other, are generally furnished. But 
there is not one of our numerous colleges, which is yet provided 
with even the rudiments necessary for a decent gallery. A few 
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models in architecture may be found here and there. But no 
proper attention has yet been given to secure to the minds of youth 
that indispensable aid to the formation of correct taste, arising 
from a suitable collection of casts and copies, or even of superior 
prints. 

The works of accomplished artists being copies and concentra- 
tions of natural excellence, — ideal compressions of the infinite, and 
actual embodyings of the beautiful, their influence on the expand- 
ing mind must necessarily be powerful, and vivid. The spirit of 
the young, springs forward to meet them, and responds instantane- 
ously to their language. Noascendency, perhaps, is so complete as 
that which is exercised by felicitous delineation, over the heart 
and the imagination of the young. No discipline is so effectual as 
that eloquent and impressive instruction which emanates from the 
silent creations of perfect and irrisistible art. Years of formal 
essays and lecturing on the theory of expressive beauty, are noth- 
ing in comparison to the opportunity of daily contemplating a single 
production of excellence. ‘Taste, the great arbiter of character 
and of expression, receives its truest and most effectual impressions 
from direct contemplation — not from reflective reasoning. The 
study of the models and delineations of the gallery is to fancy, 
taste, or imagination, and expression, what the apparatus and the ex- 
ercises of the gymnasium are to the bodily frame, in its detail of 
bone, muscle, and nerve ; — correcting, invigorating, and inspiring 
the whole, ar. imparting universal grace, force, and pliancy. 

The creative efforts of the painter, the sculptor, the architect, 
the musician, the poet, and the orator, all shed light on every 
other form of expressive skill ; and the human being who grows 
up under the influence of their presence, has his nature imbedded 
in arich and cherishing soil. ‘The aliment hence imbibed, trans- 
fuses itself through the whole nature of the individual, and renovates 
and sustains all his powers. Expression becomes to him an easy 
and a natural function: the stream of language flows from a full 
heart and an affluent imagination. How different from this result 
is that of our prevalent artificial culture! The common course of 
school and college exercises in rhetoric, has ever been a matter of 
form and routine. A multitude of exercises, both in composition 
and declamation, must be daily passed in summary review, and a 
yearly effort patched up between the pupil and the teacher, for 
the purpose of exhibition; and here the matter ends. Antecedent 
and collateral influences receive no attention. ‘The vast power of 
circumstances, in eliciting expression, is never adverted to. For- 
mal compulsion is substituted for the genuine promptings of feeling, 
and imagination is either suffered to run riot on the surface of style, 
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through neglect and false taste, or the instructor nips it at once, 
with the chilling reception of utter scepticism. 

A professorship of English literature, competently endowed and 
competently filled, which would insure to our young collegians a 
faithful history of our language, and an adequate analysis of our 
classical writers, leaving the effect to work itself out in the student’s 
own habits of mind and expression, would be a national benefit of 
incalculable value. 





SIMPLICITY OF LANGUAGE IN TEACHING. 


We spoke, in a former number, of ‘ The Inciter,’ as an interest- 
ing paper published at Lancaster, Peansylvania, in which the sub- 
ject of education is prominent. In one of its numbers we find 
an illustration of the sentiment we expressed under the head of 
Notices in our last number of June, that authors would do well to 
test their writings for children by actual experiment. The editor 
observes that he had prepared an article with great care, which he 
considered quite simple, and called upon his boys to read it. He 
found it difficult, however, to interest them in it, or to make them 
enter into his ideas, and read it with the proper tones. He gave 
up the point, and then presented them a dialogue written by one of 
the pupils. ‘They not only understood it, but entered into it with 
deep interest, and read it with propriety and spirit. We annex the 
dialogue as a specimen of a style which children can understand ; 


SCHOLARS FROM DIFFERENT SCHOOLS. 


L. Oh, how glad | am there is no school for three weeks ! 
H. AndIam very sorry. I am already lonesome and tired. 
ZL. You must love school better than play. 
H. 1 do; Lam hardly ever contented without I am learning something. 
L.. And Iam not contented when I am learning. 
. Why not? Do you not wish to grow wiser, and know more than you 
know now ? 
I would, if I could learn it all at once. 
H. That is impossible. You must take pains, and try to understand 
what you learn. 
I can’t understand ; it is too hard. 
What book do you read in ? 
The English Reader. 
I know the reason, now, why you do not like to go to school. 
What is the reason ? 
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H. Because the English Reader is hard for you to understand, and 
you get discouraged. 
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Z. Ido; and ifI could have something I understand, I think I should 
like to read better. 

H. itis all important for you to understand what you read, and then 
you will not get discouraged. 

4. I think I will read in an easier book, and try how it will go then. 
- H. Why, I would advise you to do so; then | dare say you will take 
delight in reading. 

But after all, I think I can read well enough. 

H. You may be mistaken in that; reading is the main object. 

L. Ican write too, but I soon get tired of that. 

H. Do you write copies ? 

L. Yes. 

H. Then it is no wonder you get tired; would it not be well for you 
to compose something ? 

L. Ido not know what to write about. 

H. Anything that comes into your mind. Could you not write that 
a cow has four legs, and two horns, and is very useful on account of her 
milk, &c, as well as to write a copy over a dozen times ? 

L. I think I could give a description of a cow, and it might improve 
my writing as well as the other. 

H. Not only so, it would learn you to think about what you write, and 
you would soon learn to compose any other thing. 

L. It may be that you are right, and I will go right home and see if I 
cannot give a description of a cow, and improve my time better than I 
have several ways. 


We are reminded by this anecdote of a remark of F ather Girard, 
the benevolent founder of the system of mutual instruction in Fri- 
burg, Switzerland. In examining the school he observed to us, 
that when he met with difficulty in explaining some word or subject 
to a child, he had often called in a boy more advanced, to aid him, 
and had usually found him succeed entirely, even when all his 
own efforts had failed. It is no less necessary than it is difficult, 
to avoid speaking in an ‘ unknown tongue,’ when we attempt to 
teach a child; and there are comparatively few authors of children’s 
books who have attained this art. 





[From The Inciter.] 


‘SCHOOLING’, NOT EDUCATION. 


Tue following extract from ‘The Inciter,’ is in harmony with 
our views of ‘ Kitchen and Street Education,’ expressed in a number 
of our last volume. 

‘Is that education best which teaches children the common 
branches of education during six or seven hours each day, and then 
leaves them to all the bad habits which, suffered to run wild, they 
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will acquire? Here in the city, for instance, is that education the 
best, by which children spend five or six hours out of the twenty- 
four in the streets, learning rudeness, impertinent manners, vulgar 
language and vicious habits? Will any advantages in school coin- 
pensate for these advantages out of it? But let us remember it is 
not the question whether this half training (too often much less 
than half) is good enough for the common people. It is the ques- 
tion whether it is the best that can be devised. 

‘ For our own part, we understand education to mean everything 
which influences, directly or indirectly, the child’s character. 'To 
see his companions smoke cigars is a part of his education ; to hear 
oaths is a part of his education ; to see and laugh at drunken men 
in the street, is a part of his education. And if any one thinks that 
an education like this, (which is daily obtained in the streets of 
our city) will be counteracted by half a dozen hours’ daily school- 
ing, we are not of his opinion. We had almost as soon have a 
child of ours raised among the Indians, as have him frequent a 
common-day school one half the day, and wander about our streets 
the other half.’ 





EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
Foreign CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN Lyceum. 


Translated from Extracts of Letlers received by the Corresponding Secretary 
on Lyceums, from Joaquin Mosquera, Vice President of New Grenada. 


Cartuacena, Fes. 20, 1833. 

‘My DEAR AND ESTEEMED FRIEND, —] arrived at this port on 
the 10th inst., after a passage of twentythree days from New 
York ; and although my country is poor and weak compared with 
the nations I have lately visited, | could not but salute it with 
enthusiasm. I was detained by the quarantine in the bay, and 
spent the night looking at the castles and shores, which recalled 
the recollections of so many calamities, heroic sacrifices, and glories 
of my countrymen, and so many acts of Spanish barbarity and 
cruelty. Between the sea and the land, and affected by the tranquil- 
lity of the sky, all these recollections, with thoughts of my family, 
the old world I have left, and the future, which occupied most of 
my thoughts, gave me some of the most impressive reflections I 
ever experienced. 

‘ Everything is proceeding according to my wishes, particularly 
in regard to public instruction, as you will perceive by the news- 
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papers I send. They mention that two inhabitants of my province, 
the Cauca, have commenced the translation of Virgil’s works in 
Castilian verse, which is the first literary enterprise of equal mag- 
nitude ever undertaken in South America. From this and the 
published remarks of a citizen of Popayan, on the observance of 
the Lord’s day, our enemies may learn that we are not barbarians.’ 


‘Bocora, May 21, 1833. 
‘You will learn from the papers, that I have been elected Vice 
President ; and that in spite of my twice refusing to accept, the 
Congress have insisted and required me to accept, contrary to my 
wish, for my dispositién inclines me to retirement, and I shall be 
prevented from devoting myself exclusively to my cherished 
object, the instruction of the young and the people of Popayan.’ 


*Popayan, Ocr,. 23. 

‘I have the pleasure of forwarding to you a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the Popayan Society of Primary Elementary Education, 
which I have founded in this city. My fellow citizens have en- 
gaged in the undertaking with enthusiasm, and contributed for it 
according to their ability. I have given, in books, slates, paper, 
&c, above $1,000. We are building a school-house for two hun- 
dred boys, twentyfour yards in length, which is almost finished ; 
and I am forming a normal school of a master, two general moni- 
tors and several class monitors, with thirty children, to furnish the 
school as soon as the building is completed. 1 began a subscrip- 
tion for a girls’ school of the same size; and when these are in 
full operation, I propose to found an institution for secondary 
instruction, to prepare youths for the university. I shall do all 
that lies in my power, to place Popayan in advance of the cities of 
New Grenada in education. We are printing a few small books 
for the use of the schools. 

‘I have hardly attended to any of my own private concerns since 
my return here, having been occupied in my exertions for public 
and intellectual improvement.’ 


*Popayan, Ocr. 29. 

‘In my last I informed you of my exertions in favor of primary 
education. I am going on, with perseverance, and have succeeded 
in infusing enthusiasm even among the common people, who have 
invited me to visit the country, that they may show their gratitude 
for my exertions in promoting schools. We are about to appoint 
a committee of ladies, to be employed under the direction of the 
Popayan Society for Elementary Primary Education, in founding 
and improving female schools.’ 
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Popraran, Nov. 19. 

‘I am still occupied as when I last wrote, and wish I could com- 
municate all the difficulties and labors I have had to encounter, 
and such gratifying results as promise great benefit and comfort, 
and reward me for my trials. ‘The Society is proceeding success- 
fully, and the Ladies’ Committee have begun to act with enthu- 
siasm. As soon as the members of the latter shall have obtained 
sufficient experience to act alone, they will probably be formed 
into an independent society, to direct female education. 

‘TI hope for great results, to morals and intelligence, from their 
example. From Chili to Mexico, the Popayan Society, particu- 
larly this part of it, isa new model; and I hope in Providence, 
that it will be effectual, and be generally imitated. 

‘ By the beginning of next month I shall return to Bogota, where 
I shall undertake to form another similar society of primary ele- 
mentary education. I have sent on to General Santander some 
reading cards and other objects, that preparations may be made 
without loss of time. 

‘I have opened a friendly enthusiastic correspondence with the 
influential citizens of Pasto, with the hope of animating them with 
the same spirit of popular education, which is necessary in this 
part of the world; and it has succeeded to a miracle. They have 
worked, even to the women, and that gratis, in erecting a college, 
which they have already completed. An Augustine friar and a priest, 
both formerly royalists and fanatics, have become the most active and 
fervent in this work, and fulfil all my wishes. I have just sent them 
a present in books and other objects necessary in education, which 
they have received with great gratification. I hope to do much 
more, and to deserve well of my country before I die, by a perse- 
vering devotion to her with all my powers. But, I have often 
remarked, I am a founder of new institutions, and find everything to 
do and overcome. We South Americans are sons of parents who 
have become bankrupts, and have our social and intellectual fortune 
to make, as well as to erase the marks of errors, prejudices, and 
false policy, in which we were educated. How much might the 
philanthropists of the United States aid us in the task; and how 
much would they deserve of humanity! May those who have 
assisted us hitherto, accept the benedictions of myself and my 
friends ! ’ 


From one of the newspapers alluded to above, we derive the 
following particulars concerning the Popayan Society : 

‘ The committee of ladies having been elected by the society, on 
the 10th of November, a public meeting was held in the city of 
Popayan, in the hall of the university. The President made a 
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patriotic address, in which he made known the objects of the 
meeting, the benefits to be expected from the codperation of the 
ladies in the enterprise of restoring and improving the schools, and 
enforcing the importance of the undertaking by various considera- 
uons. 

‘The ladies then proceeded to elect Lenora Maria Josefa 
Hartado, their president, and Nocolasa Cozy Villar, vice president. 
The installation of the committee was then pronounced, and after 
the choice of two secretaries, and resolving to hold weekly meet- 
ings at the president’s house, the meeting adjourned. 

‘On the 13th, the committee met for business ; and made arrange- 
ments to open a subscription to complete the school-house for girls, 
and to request the Executive Com. of the Society to add six ladies 
to their number, whom they nominated. 

‘ The council, on their part, had already, by the middle of No- 
vember, made progress in printing catechisms and reading cards, 
and completed that of a collection of hymns, composed by one of 
their members, a poet of much feeling, to be sung daily by the 
children at the opening and conclusion of their exercises. F'urni- 
ture was making, adapted to the mutual and simultaneous systems 
of instruction ; and the normal school was in operation, under rules 
drawn up by the society, on the basis of certain schools in the 
United States ;’— (meaning, doubtless, the public schools of the 
city of New York, with whose system they are known to be 
furnished. ) 





REPORT ON THE NEW JERSEY LYCEUM. 


PRESENTED TO THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. 


Tue New Jersey Lyceum has been but recently organized. 
For a long time, the friends of education and of intellectual im- 
provement in New Jersey have felt that something was imperatively 
demanded towards the melioration of their common school system, 
and the general furtherance of useful knowledge. A convention 
was accordingly called, which met at Princeton, on the third and 
fourth days of April, ultimo, for the purpose of devising plans for 
future action, upon this subject. Though the weather had been 
unfavorable for several days, yet more than fifty gentlemen attend- 
ed, representing sixteen different societies or conventions, in seven 
different counties of the state. 

After the Convention had been duly organized, and had heard 
an interesting essay by Mr Wines, on the state of Primary Edu- 
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cation in Prussia, the following questions were discussed: 1. 
What is the state of Common School instruction in your vicinity ? 
3 2. What attention does it receive from the community generally ? 
»% 3. How may it be improved? These questions were propounded 
} to the members of the convention individually, and were severally 
answered by them. ‘The delegates, not being prepared to com- 
municate accurate statistical details in answer to the first query, 
could only state generally their own impressions on the subject. 
It appeared, however, from the statements made, that there is a 
lamentable degree of indifference in the public mind on the sub- 
ject of common school education, and that the system of instruc- 
tion prevalent throughout the state, is greatly in need of reform, in 
a variety of particulars. In answer to the third inquiry, various 
suggestions were thrown out by different gentlemen; and among 
é others, the propriety and pracucability of founding a seminary for 
the education of teachers, and of appointing an agent or agents to 
travel though the state, to communicate information on the subject 
mA of elementary instruction, and endeavor to rouse the public mind, 
and excite it to a more just appreciation of the high value and im- 
portance of a more efficient education of the common people. 


ee After the discussion of the foregoing questions, it was resolved 
unanimously to proceed to the organization of a State Lyceum, 
: which was done accordingly, and a copy of their constitution, and 


a list of their officers, are herewith submitted. 

The following resolutions having been discussed and variously 
modified, were finally adopted with great unanimity. 

Resolved, That we deem a careful and searching inquiry into 
the state of our Common Schools, with a view to ascertain their 
defects and apply the proper remedy, an object particularly calling 
for the attention of all classes of our citizens. 

. Resolved, That we regard the teachers of our Common Schools 
. my as a body on whom the future character and the continuance of 
our free institutions very much depend ; and that suitable efforts 
ought to be made to increase their usefulness, by promoting a 
higher order of qualifications, and by holding out pecuniary in- 
ducements sufficient to persuade men of talents to engage and 
continue in the highly honorable and responsible business of im- 

parting instruction to the young. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Lyceum, to appoint in each county a corresponding 
committee, whose duty it shall be to collect and to transmit to the 
committee, all the information practicable in regard to the condi- 
tion of common schools, and in relation to all other matters which 
usually fall under the notice of Lyceums. 

a Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the inhabitants 
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of this state, to form Lyceums in villages, towns and counties, 
auxiliary to the State Lyceum. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to pre- 
pare plans for the constitution and management of Lyceums ; and 
that copies thereof be circulated throughout the state. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Executive Committee 
to draft a series of questions respecting the state of common 
schools, and common school education, to be addressed to lyceums, 
school committees, and societies or individuals, interested in the 
subject ; and from the answers to said questions, to digest and pre- 

are a report to be presented to the Lyceum. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Lyceum be 
requested to engage, if practicable, agents to visit the various parts 
of the state, and by delivering lectures, collecting information, 
encouraging the formation of lyceums, and otherwise, to promote 
the objects of this institution. 

The first annual meeting is to be held at Princeton, on the third 
Wednesday of June next. 

The Executive Committee have instructed the Corresponding 
Secretary to write to several distinguished gentlemen in different 
parts of the State, requesting them to prepare essays on suitable 
subjects, to be read on that occasion. And they have requested 
that answers may be furnished from every township to the follow- 
ing questions : 

1. How many schools are there in your township, and its vicini- 
ty? 2. Are these sufficient? 3. Do all the children in your dis- 
trict or neighborhood, attend school? 4. What is the average 
number of pupils in the schools? 5. Are the sexes taught to- 
gether? 6. What proportion of the children in your neighbor- 
hood go to no school? 7. What part of the year are the schools 
taught? 8. Are the affairs of your schools conducted by trustees ? 
9. Are they subject to any stated inspection or visitation? 10. 
What branches are taught? 11. What is generally the qualifica- 
tion of the teachers? 12. By whom are teachers appointed ? 
13. Are they subjected to any examination? 14. Are the 
schools subject to frequent change of instructors? 15. Are 
they left for any length of time without a teacher? 16. Is it 
found difficult to provide the requisite number of suitable teach- 
ers? 17. What compensation do the teachers receive? 18. How 
much money is raised in your township for common schools? 
19. How much is received from the state? 20. Upon what 
principle is this distributed? 21. To what purposes, other than 
the compensation of the teacher, is it applied? 22. Has any 
school more than a single teacher? 23. Is our present system of 
common schools found to operate favorably? 24. What amend- 
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ments in the legal provisions, seem to be pointed out by experience? 
25. Is the present system acceptable to the people at large? 26. 
Are any of the adult population unable to read? and if so, what 
proportion of them ? 


The following are the officers of the New Jersey Lyceum: 


President, William R. Weeks, D.D., of Newark; Vice Presidents, Dr 
Isaac H. Hampton, of Cumberland, Prof. T. Strong, of New Brunswick, 
Samuel Gummere of Burlington ; Corresponding Secretary, Prof. J. W. 
Alexander, Princeton; Recording Secretary, E. C. Wines, Princeton ; 
Treasurer, J. Van Deventer; Executive Committee, Rev. J. V. Brown, 
Prof. A. B. Dodd, J. Halsey, J. Loring, W. C. Morris. 





[For the Annals of Education. ] 
REGEPTION AND TREATMENT OF NEW PUPILS. 
\ 
HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. NO. IV. 


Ir often if not generally happens, that a child derives its strongest 
impressions, either in favor or against study and education, from 
the first school he attends, and often more especially, from the 
first weeks, and even days of his course. This fact the young 
teacher should never overlook. But here I would warn him, not 
to suppose that in order to make the first impressions pleasant and 
useful ones, unbounded indulgence is necessary. By no means; 
more injury is doubtless done by this idea, than by any other ; and 
indeed, young teachers are in danger of more than one error upon 
this point ; few are successful in finding the ‘ golden medium’ — 
a medium more important here, than in most of the concerns of 
life ; since, oftentimes the whole success of his school course de- 
pends upon it. He is apt to carry, either his indulgence or his 
strictness too far. If he be too full of tenderness and attention 
and indulgence at first, the child expects it always, and acts as if 
he were unjustly treated, if he be not constantly petted and ca- 
ressed ; if on the other hand, he is first greeted with solemn 
severity, due to him only when he has transgressed or is transgressing 
the rules of the school, — of which he, as yet, can be supposed to 
know nothing — he will fear, and if a child of strong passions, be 
ready to hate his instructor, and imbibe a disgust for the school, 
which it may take years to overcome. I would endeavor to 
point out some means, by which both these fatal errors may be 
avoided. Much, indeed, necessarily depends on the species of | pre- 
paration the child has had at home, and on the discretion of the 
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parents’ general management ; but still the result must, after all, 
depend on the teacher. 

pate had a boy of three years old, offered to me, whose 
violence of apparent passion, on finding out that his destination was 
a school, would have frightened me into believing him a confirmed 
little tyrant, had | not seen distinctive marks of an uncommonly 
fine character, which convinced me, that this violence was but 
temporary, —asummer shower, rather than a wintry tempest. 
1 had nearly given up this opinion, however. For several successive 
mornings when he was brought to school, he kept up a strain of 
incessant tears and violent expostulation against remaining, making 
use of all his little strength to obtain his release ; and my fears 
were, that his parents would indulge him by taking him home and 
giving up the experiment as they had done, I found, in several 
previous instances. But I was agreeably disappointed ; his pa- 
rents were people of good sense. [I found that they were aware, 
as well as myself, of the very bad tendency and effects of giving 
way to his self-will, and withdrawing him from school, because he 
insisted on their doing so, and had yielded to him before, only 
in consequence of delicacy toward the instructor, who, they felt, 
must be unwilling to encounter such turbulence. 1 found, the third 
or fourth day, that in consequence of this feeling in respect to me, 
the boy was not sent. I saw the parents were satisfied, that 
their motive was solely consideration toward myself, and warmly 
expressed my opinion and desire, that on the child’s account he 
might not thus again have his own way; professed my undoubt- 
ing assurance, that he would be, eventually, happy and good ; and 
my perfect willingness to manage him, if they would entrust him 
to my care. I received thanks which went to my heart, and 
what was better, an entire yielding of the child to my judgment; 
and by means of firm yet gentle decision, he was simply made to 
be convinced, that he was to stay with me a certain number of 
hours, if good, to be happy like all he saw around him, and if 
not, to be deprived of the occupations they had, and which their 
smiling diligence testified to be pleasant ones. My hopes were 
not deceived. His good sense, of which all children have more 
than is suspected, decided him which part to choose. That one 
storm over — durifg a period of several successive years, 1 had but 
a single instance, and that a trivial one of passion, self-will, or, 
even of temper ; he possessed, far the finest mind I ever had to 
manage, and one of the most attractive dispositions. A few weeks 
after he had become one of my pupils, I met a teacher in the neigh- 
borhood, who said to me, ‘ I understand you have taken little : 
he came to me for a day or two, but I would not consent to manage 
such a temper. He had taken a disgust to schools and to teachers, 
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and I politely informed his parents that I could not retain him. 
I would have gained such a scholar at almost any sacrifice. 
Such instances as the above, are not rare, but they afford only 





one view of the case. ‘There are many timid little spirits, who 
are alarmed at the sight of a school. full of children, or at the 
strange face of the instructor of these. Some will sit perfectly 
quiet, not daring to move or look up, and making no answer when 
addressed ; while others will weep incessantly; and, without 
the least self-control — (and the words is not too strong to use, 
even respecting children of three or four years old) will continue 
to do so in despite of caresses or soothings, oreven gentle efforts 
to engage and interest the attention. With the first of these class- 
es, gentle kindness, steady effort, and persevering attention will in- 
fallibly succeed, at least I never knew it fail ; but there are different 
opinions respecting the treatment of the second. People general- 
ly believe that these are sensitive and delicate spirits, accustomed 
to gentleness only at home, and incapable of bearing any thing 
like firmness ; that if they are not moved by the means above- 
mentioned, it is better to ‘let them alone, till they get accustemed 
to the appearance of things ;’ others think they should be accom- 
‘ panied by some friend, who will stay with them, and sooth them, and 
gradually draw their attention from their grief. ‘The sensitiveness, 

delicacy, &c, ascribed to children of this class, rather belong to the 

other, whose shrinking timidity will always yield to love and kind 
continued, efforts; but depend upon it, unless there is bodily in- 
disposition, the erying, whining complainant, is only indulging a 

regular habit of self-will. He is afraid perhaps, at first, and trou- 
bled, and ends by troubling all around him and making himself 
miserable. This system of ‘letting children alone,’ to recover 
themselves, will do admirably well in cases like that of the violent 

child, where there is good sense enough to direct them to the 

, wise choice at last, and after kindness, firmness, and perhaps a 
little severity is tried in vain, it will do. But with those of whom 

we are now speaking, it seldom answers any effect, save to confirm 

the habit; for they will, very probably, cry and lament during 

the whole of school time. As to the other resort, that of friends 

remaining to pacify them, it is equally ill-judged in them to do so, 

and in the teacher'to permit it. Decision and firmness are the anti- 

dotes in such troublesome cases. Let the child plainly see that 

though you are ready tolove, caress, and indulge him sufficiently, 

if he will govern himself and be good, you are not to be disobeyed, 

or the school put into confusion, and its laws broken. I have had 

children of this sort often, who, after resisting every effort of a mild 

and gentle nature, would stop crying forcibly, when I looked firmly 

in their faces, and bid them do it. I have heard persons say, that 
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children could not thus early command their tempers, much less 
their feelings. I am, and from experience, of a different opinion. 
But as soon as this temporary severity has effected its object, let 
the teacher take advantage of the moment, smile on the child, 
and show him how happy others are with their lessons, &c, yet 
tell him gently you will not request him to read or even to look at 
a book, then, only he must not cry. Make this the point, and re- 
quire no other for that time. You will find that a perseverance in 
this method, will effect what no other, perhaps, could do. Indeed, 
in some schools I have seen a child cry itself to sleep, or weary 
itself sadly by this perpetual indulgence, day after day, because 
the kind-hearted but mistaken teachers considered it cruel to use 
authority or severity, or because he would not believe that the 
child could conquer himself if he would. Both these classes of 
timid children, if amiable and intelligent, will probably, after a time, 
take pleasing impressions of the school, if it be properly conducted, 
and on that score, give the teacher little trouble. 

There are other children who enter a school, with, it would 
seem, a determination to have their own way, and who, not 
afraid, like the last mentioned, and not inherently wise, and only, 
as it were, experimenting, like the boy I alluded to first, show 
themselves to be, in reality, petty tyrants. | They incline to obey 
only when it suits them, and are violent in the extreme, and will 
go alllengths to have their own way, when it does not. Such 
children, are rarely seen, and when I see them, I cannot help sup- 
posing bad management and weak indulgence at home; but 
with such I can only say, let your watchfulness be unfailing ; be 
careful to demand nothing that is not just, and then show them 
plainly from the first, that you will never give up to them ; — that 
your laws are not, in any one case, to be violated with impunity. 
Strive less to gain their love than their fear, (if they have hearts, 
their love will come by and by) and make them distinctly feel all 
the inconvenience to themselves, of their turbulence and self-will. 
But with all this, if possible, be gentle still, not violent. Al- 
ways fear yourself, for if there be any temptation for the teacher 
to forget himself, it is from spirits like these. Keep love towards the 
child always in your heart, since he is but a child, and always 
realize that you are to act for his good, and not solely for the main- 
tenance of your own power, however important that necessarily 
must be. Take every opportunity, when there is any yielding, even 
if it be mere matter of necessity, to show this unruly child, that 
others stand on a different and happier ground with you — that it 
is his own choice that places him on this. Let him see how 
happy he may be, by willing submission; and while you are 
gaining on him, step after step, by power and authority, you can 
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easily see how much he can bear of the far better ministry of en- 
treaties, reasoning and affection. But it isa mistaken idea that 
these can always come first. Such children as I have last de- 
scribed, generally show the worst at the onset ; and it is not, there- 
fore, possible that you can gain by gentle means what I admit 
can be maintained, only by gentleness. 

I shall have occasion, by and by, to speak of punishments and 
arbitrary discipline. 

There are still other children, who having been to schools previ- 
ously, have become accustomed to certain methods of education, 
and a certain manner of treatment, to certain particular habits, 
and customs. These it is sometimes difficult to change, because 
a first impression, as we have observed, is almost always the most 
powerful and lasting ; and if a child has learned to consider right, 
what you consider wrong, the only way is to convince him, by your 
actions and their effects on him, that you have his best interests 
at heart in all your regulations concerning him. He will soon judge 
for himself; and if he be intelligent and amiable, he will gradually 
learn to prefer your ways, if they really are best. But examine 
well the difference, and be sure that your own laws and ministra- 
tions are really most salutary, before you compel an observance of 
them ; and do not fail to acknowledge that others are better, and 
to adopt them, if they really are so. 

For here I beg leave to remark, that a teacher may gain more 
on the respect and affection of his pupils by generous and sincere 
confessions of error or mistake, than by almost any other means. 
Let his true disinterestedness and real desire for their good once 
be firmly established in their minds, and his power over them is 
almost unbounded. There is a certain instinctive faith in the 
minds of children, when love is fixed in them, on a pure and holy 
basis, which is truly beautiful and touching. They will be ready 
to believe without demonstration, that all he does is right, that 
all he tells them is true, and that all his opinions are correct ones, 
and that if he is displeased with them, they must be in the 
wrong. Indeed,they invest him with a sort of infallibility, which 
becomes to him a kind of guard ; which wraps around him a panop- 
ly, erects before him a shield, with which he has power and ability 
to do ‘ all his work’, and may go forth, ‘conquering and to con- 
quer’, if that indeed can be called conquered which yields with 
little or no resistance. 

There is only one more remark I would make, while on the sub- 
ject of reception and treatment of new pupils, it is in reference 
to the painful possibility that there may be some one among the 
flock who proves indeed a ‘ black sheep,’ that is, one who has some 
decided and confirmed fault, such as wilful and deliberate lying, 
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or a disposition to take what does not belong to him. Such a 
child may enter a school with good apparent dispositions, and read 
obedience and respect for the wishes of the teacher ; but if suc 
a fault is discovered, it should not be a moment tolerated like tri- 
fling errors, because he is a new scholar, and unaccustomed to the 
rules of the school. Ifthe vice prove to be a confirmed one, a 
fearless appeal to the parents should immediately be made, for their 
prompt co-operation and assistance in rooting out the evil, since it 
will require a perfect unity of feeling on all sides. But if they 
choose to consider it only a childish indiscretion or comparatively 
unimportant error, the teacher should not hesitate in resigning the 
charge of such a child at once, unless he be of so pliant a nature, 
as to yield easily to admonitions and efforts in his behalf; unless 
it is certain that he will receive more good, than he can do evil to 
his companions by communicating to them his bad habits. ‘This is 
a serious subject, and requires more serious thought than a paper 
like this can supply; but there is no question in my mind, that 
decided faults of this kind, if tolerated at home, cannot be 
thoroughly corrected at school. At least, in the effort, to do it, 
more mischief than can well be ascertained may, perhaps, be ac- 
complished. ‘The teacher should give the child up, as he would 
give up one who had the yellow-fever, or small-pox, — in jus- 
tice to those whose moral constitutions he has pledged himself to 
purify and to improve the utmost of his power. 





BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Second Annual Report of the Boston Academy of Music ; read at the Anni- 
versary Meeting, May 28, 1834. Boston: Perkins, Marvin, & Co. 


On ty four years have elapsed since the introduction of Vocal 
Music, as a branch of general education in our country, was pro- 
posed, and the rational inductive system of instruction announced 
to the public. Our pressing engagements at that time, only allowed 
the oral translation of Pestalozzi’s works, to the gentleman who 
made the first experiments on the system. Our views were re- 
garded by many as visionary; the system was classed among the 
new inventions for ‘ royal roads to knowledge ;’ and indifference 
or incredulity were the kindest reception then given by most per- 
sons to this important subject. 

It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that we have received 
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the Second Annual Report of an institution whose object is, not to 
amuse or instruct its own members, but to diffuse the knowledge 
of music, and elevate the standard of taste among the schools and 
the people of our country. It is with still greater satisfaction that 
we find the views, and opinions, and results of experience, an- 
nounced by the able reporters, who have on this occasion been the 
organs of the Academy, so fully coincident with our own former 
statements, and which, in consequence of our absence, we then 
saw, for the first time, in the pamphlet. 

The report commences with a series of important remarks and 
illustrations of this subject generally ; and, on all accounts, it would 
give us pleasure to republish it entre. We cannot, however, do 
justice to the subject or to many of our readers whom the report 
will never reach, without extracting that portion which relates to 
the methods of instructing in music, and the difficulties which have 
hitherto prevented its general introduction as a branch of educa- 
tion. 


‘ The course which has been pursued in teaching music and ac- 
quiring a knowledge of it, has heretofore been little adapted to carry 
the cultivation of it to any good degree of perfection, or to give it the 
rank which it deserves among the other branches of an education. 

‘ Teaching has been commenced too late. Instead of beginning 
in early childhood, as is the case in regard to most other branches of 
knowledge, it has been deferred generally till late in youth or to adult 
years. It has been generally supposed that children could not learn 
or be taught successfully, and that labor or expense for this purpose 
would be nearly thrown away, But why is it more impracticable or 
more difficult to teach even very young children to use their vocal 
organs in making the sounds required in singing, than those required 
in conversation? or to teach them the forms, names, and power of 
the notes in music, than the forms, names, combinations and power 
of the letters of the alphabet? or to teach them the principles and 
rules of music, than those of correct reading, or of arithmetic and 
grammar? Undoubtedly the difficulty in the former case is far less 
than in the latter, and the susceptibility of feeling an interest in the 
subject, greater and more universal. 

Besides, fondness for music and capacity for performing it require 
the cultivation of certain bodily organs ; and this cultivation, if it is 
to be carried to a high degree, must be begun early in life, while 
these organs are most flexible, and before they have acquired rigidity 
by age. The ear is an organ that is as susceptible of improvement 
from cultivation and use as any other member of the body. The 
earlier this is commenced, the more steadily and judiciously it is 
pursued, the more delicate will its susceptibility become, the keener 
its power of discernment, and the higher its capacity for receiving 
pleasure. Similar is the fact in regard to the improvement of the 
voice. If the cultivation of it is begun early, and wisely continued, 
almost any voice, if there is no serious physical defect in the vocal 
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organs, may be made good, and most voices may be improved to a 
high degree of perfection. But the longer either the ear or the voice 
is neglected, the more difficult does the cultivation and improvement 
of them become, and thg less perfection can be attained to. This 
is abundantly illustrated in acquiring and speaking new languages, 
especially by the ear. Children acquire them easily, and pronounce 
them with purity and correctness ; while those who attempt to acquire 
and speak a new language in adult years, generally find much greater 
difficulties, and almost without exception, pronounce it imperfectly. 

‘ Hence it is that so many provincialisms and nationalisms in pro- 
nunciation, are daily heard in the streets. With few exceptions, 
and where great and long continued exertion is made, persons do 
not acquire a good voice for singing or public speaking, who do not 
commence the cultivation of it early. 

‘ The young ear is more susceptible of pleasure from music, than 
that which has remained uncultivated till adult years ; and of course 
that fondness for it, which is requisite to secure a continued and suc- 
cessful attention to the subject, is not often contracted after the 
period of youth is past. 

‘ Too little time has been devoted to the cultivation of music. Daily 
study, for a long series of years, is deemed requisite for acquiring the 
common branches of education, and is patiently devoted to the pur- 
pose. No one expects to become a proficient without it. But not 
even an hour or two a week, during the common period of education, 
is supposed to be necessary for attaining to a competent knowledge 
of music. It is nearly excluded from, or rather has not been intro- 
duced into, the ordinary course of school instruction, and is left to 
a few nooks and corners of time, amounting to perhaps twenty or 
thirty evenings, with a repetition of the same round the next year, 
when the new made musician takes his place in the village choir, 
with his education completed. ‘To suppose that individuals can 
become good singers with such a training, or that choirs composed 
of such members can make good music, is unreasonable. Unless 
more time shall be devoted to acquiring a knowledge of the subject, 
we must endure more bad music. 

‘There has been an entire destitution of suitable elementary books ; 
and scarcely a beginning has been made towards supplying the de- 
ficiency. Some small collections of tunes for Sabbath schools, 
together with the Juvenile Lyre, are the only attempts which are 
known to have been made in this department, in this country. A 
good assortment of elementary books, adapted to young minds, con- 
taining the rudiments of instruction and practice in music, is greatly 
needed, and must be provided before this branch of education can 
be introduced as advantageously and generally as it deserves. With 
the books now generally in use, the pupil, after learning a few defi- 
nitions, necessarily involving terms and principles of science with 
which he is wholly unacquainted, and of which probably the teacher 
understands little more than himself, is put directly upon the per- 
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formance of common psalm tunes, often complicated and difficult, 
and of course uninteresting, if not painful, from the miserable man- 
ner in which they are performed. Such a method is as unphiloso- 
phical as the exploded one of giving the learner of the Latin language 
his first lesson in a grammar written in that tongue. Elementary 
books, adapted to children of the most infantile capacities are, in 
these days of improvements in education, furnished on almost all 
other branches of knowledge. ‘They are needed, and why should 
they not be furnished, on music ? 

‘ Nearly connected with the want of suitable elementary books, is 
the defective and unphilosophical method of teaching music. There 
is nothing like simplicity in the first lessons; nothing like analysis 
and the orderly development of principles as the pupil advances ; 
nothing, in short, of the inductive method, which is now introduced 
into almost every other branch of instruction: but so far as the 
science or art is concerned, the learner must grapple with the whole 
subject at once, with a mind utterly unprepared. Nor can it be 
otherwise, till suitable elementary books shall be provided, or teachers 
become competent to devise a method of teaching for themselves, 
and by means of oral instruction, to supply the deficiency of written 
treatises. Such teachers in sufficient numbers cannot be looked for, 
till music shall be cultivated far more generally, and to a greater 
measure o% perfection, than it now is—not until the very neglect 
now referred to, shall be overcome. 

‘The consequences of these defects respecting the time and the 
manner of teaching, have been on those who set out to learn some- 
thing of music, bad ears, bad voices, little correctness or ease of 
performance, a knowledge limited to a few psalm tunes, no readiness 
in reading or performing music generally, little taste or judgment in 
regard to style or adaptation, little pleasure from the practice, and 
in afew years a weariness which occasions a cessation of all at- 
tention to the subject. The consequences in regard to the com- 
munity generally, have been a corrupted or defective taste, a very 
low standard of excellence, and a prevailing indifference whether 
music was cultivated or not. 

‘ As may readily be supposed, therefore, music has received the 
attention of very few persons, and by those, under very unfavorable 
circumstances. ‘Those few who have cultivated music successfully 
and to any considerable extent, have generally maintained such a 
character, and connected themselves with such professions and pur- 
suits in life, that, instead of commending the subject to the favorable 
regard of the sober and intelligent part of the community, they have, 
by occasioning the opinion that a fondness for music and much at- 
tention to the cultivation of it were inconsistent with virtue and a 
due attention to the great business of life, exerted a powerful influence 
to bring it into disrepute. A fondness for it has, therefore, often 
been repressed, rather than cherished and rightly directed. That 
this apprehension of evil from a well directed attention to music is 
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without foundation is rendered pretty evident from the statements 
given in the former report of the Academy, relating to effects pro- 
duced in some countries of Europe, where it is made a common 
branch of education, and cultivated extensively by all classes of 
society; and from some documents to be inserted in another part of 
this report. 

‘ A large portion of the community have been thought to be utter- 
ly incapable, not only of becoming practical musicians, but even of 
acquiring any correct knowledge of the principles of music, or of 
exercising any taste in regard to it, or of becoming susceptible of 
any impression from listening to its performance by others, ‘This 
belief has prevented much the larger portion of the community from 
giving any attention to the subject, at least, from making any pro- 
ficiency in it. But this belief is probably without foundation. It 
can hardly be supposed that the ear, which can distinguish with 
unfailing certainty the inflections which denote an interrogation or a 
command, or the tones used in irony or supplication, should be unable 
to distinguish the various sounds of the scale, surely marked no less 
distinctly, and more protracted. Nor can it be supposed that those 
organs of voice that can make easily, plainly, and with perfect ac- 
curacy, all the inflections and tones required in conversation, are 
incapable of making the sounds required in a simple melody. The 
supposed or real difficulty, if it be real, in the way of being able to 
sing, has its origin, almost without a doubt, in the want of early dis- 
cipline, and of earnest and persevering effort. ‘That some persons 
discern differences between sounds, and are able to imitate sounds, 
more readily than others, who perhaps have had the same training, 
is not denied. A similar difference is seen among different persons, 
in the various degrees of facility with which they catch the sounds 
and become able to pronounce the words of a new language. And 
it is confidently believed that it is no more impossible, nor even more 
difficult, to distinguish, or to utter, the sounds required in music, 
than those required in conversation or public speaking ; and that all 
who labor under no serious defect in the auricular or vocal organs, 
by giving a persevering and well directed attention to the subject, 
are capable of making a good degree of proficiency in the knowledge 
and performance of simple music. 

‘It is not, however, the expectation or aim of the Academy to make 
all persons practical musicians; but it does seem desirable that skill 
and taste in music should be held in just estimation by the public ; 
that all should understand something of its principles and use, and 
should possess a correct taste and standard, of judging in respect to 
it; that the facilities for cultivating music should be so diffused as 
to enable all who are placed in favorable circumstances to acquire a 
practical knowledge of it ; that attention should be given to it much 
earlier, and the study of it carried to a much greater extent, than it 
has hitherto been; and that the mass of the community should be 
rendered susceptible of deep impression from it, and become capable 
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of participating in the enjoyment and benefit which it is adapted to 
afford. Thisthe Academy is aiming to accomplish.’ 


The report then proceeds to give the following account of the 
operations of the Academy for the past year, under several heads : 


‘ Juvenile and Adult Classes. One of the first objects of attention 
with the Academy was the making the study and practice of vocal 
music a part of the early education of children. Previous to its 
establishment, some interesting experiments of this nature had been 
made gratuitously by one of the present professors of the Academy, 
with very encouraging success. ‘These experiments — if they need 
now be called experiments — have been continued, and have oc- 
cupied a considerable portion of the time of the professors. Classes 
and schools of this description have been formed and taught during 
portions of the past year, in this city and in Salem, Lynn, and Cam- 
bridge, embracing nearly 1,200 pupils, of various ages, from five or 
six years and upwards. In teaching these, the most simple and 
philosophical method has been adopted. Very little use has been 
made of books in the more elementary parts of instruction. ‘The 
method has been strictly analytical and progressive, and most of the 
lessons have been given orally or on the black-board. The profi- 
ciency of the pupils has been exhibited at the concerts given during 
the year by these classes, under the direction of the professors, in a 
far more satisfactory manner than it could be by any description. 

Adult classes have been taught in this city, in Salem, and in Har- 
vard University, embracing together about 500 pupils; making the 
whole number of pupils in classes, formed especially for musical in- 
struction, about 1,700. ‘The number has varied considerably during 
the year; but that given above may be considered as about the 
average attendance. 

‘ While the desire to become acquainted with music seems to have 
in no degree diminished among the adult portions of the community, 
there is obviously an increasing disposition to obtain the benefits of 
jevenile instruction in almost every class of society. The rich, as 
well as the poor; the fashionable and refined, as well as those in the 
humbler walks of life, are beginning to regard vocal music as an 
accomplishment, at once attainable, pleasing, and useful ; and are 
becoming desirous that the children iu their families should parti- 
cipate in the advantages and pleasures of it. The constant employ- 
ment which has been furnished to the professors of the Academy, 
and the liberal patronage extended to other teachers of music in the 
city, fully establish this fact. 

‘Common Schools. The professors have been employed during the 
past year to give instruction in music to the pupils of nine schools, 
including several of the largest and best conducted private schools 
in the city, together with one in Cambridgeport and one in Charles- 
town ; embracing together about 530 pupils. 

‘ aa” whole number of pupils taught by the Academy, is about 
200. 
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‘From the instructors of most of the schools just referred to, testi- 
monials have been received, clearly showing that children may be 
taught music in connection with their ordinary studies, without injury 
to their progress in them, and with manifest advantage, in the promo- 
tion of cheerfulness, good order, and kind intercourse ; and that it 
tends to refine the feelings, improve the taste, and give elasticity to 
the spirits of pupils ; and by introducing a pleasing variety into the 
employments of the day, it possesses all the advantages of a health- 
ful recreation, for refreshing the minds of the pupils and preparing 
them to pursue their severer studies with new zest and success. Por- 
tions of the testimonials referred to, will be given in a subsequent 
part of this report. 

‘Concerts and Choirs. Two public concerts have been given dur- 
ing the year by juvenile classes, under the direction of the professors. 
These, it is believed, were of such a character as to convince all 
who were present, that even small children taken from families pro- 
miscuously, are not only capable of learning to sing tunes by rote, 
with a good degree of correctness, but that they can also acquire 
such a knowledge of the elementary principles of musical science, 
as to be able to read music with facility, and to sing intelligently and 
independently. The principal object of these concerts is to exhibit 
before the community what can be accomplished in early musical 
edication ; and it is believed that the impression made on the public 
mind by those already held, has been highly favorable ; and that an 
interest has been awakened extensively, which will secure a greatly 
increased attention to the subject hereafter. ‘The improvement mani- 
fested by the pupils, both in execution and in knowledge of the 
principles of music, showed that the exertions of the Academy had 
been followed with very encouraging success. 

‘ Too frequent exhibitions of this nature should undoubtedly be 
avoided, lest the young performers should become unduly fond of the 
excitement and display, and acquire a listless and dissipated habit of 
mind, unfavorable not only to close and continued application to the 
common branches of study, but also to their proficiency in a knowl- 
edge of music itself. It may hereafier be deemed expedient to add 
occasional public examinations of the pupils to concerts, as hereto- 
fore held, for the purpose of presenting a stronger inducement to the 
pupils to become familiar with the principles of music, and at the 
same time of furnishing to parents and the community more unequivo- 
cal evidence of their individual proficiency. 

‘A choir has been formed in connection with the Academy, which 
Ss. be an efficient auxiliary in accomplishing its objects. 

his choir is now receiving weekly instruction, and practising under 
the professors in the higher departments of sacred music ; and it is 
hoped that in the course of the coming year, it may be able to give 
concerts in which it may perform acceptably some of the most ap- 
bio compositions of the greatest masters. It may hereafter be en- 
arged, or others may be organized on a similar plan, if it shall be 
deemed expedient. 
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‘ Although the Academy has made a beginning, and accomplished 
something in the way of an experiment, yet it is by no means to be 
supposed that it has occupied the whole ground open before it, at the 
time of its organization, or achieved all that is desirable in any one de- 
partment of its labors. These should all be continued, and to them 
others should be added without delay. Some of these will be men- 
tioned. 

‘The preparation of elementary books requires the immediate at- 
tention of the Academy. Withoutthese, the exertions and influence 
of it must be very limited, and made at disadvantage. An elemen- 
tary treatise, containing the principles and rules of music, on the 
inductive method, adapted to teachers and classes, has been pre- 
pared by one of the professors, and is nearly through the press. It 
is hoped that other works in this department may soon be added, 
until the series of elementary books shall be as complete, and the 
method of instruction become as simple and philosophical in music, 
as in any other branch of knowledge. 

‘ The training of properly qualified teachers is another important 
object claiming the immediate attention of the Academy. So long 
as the number of teachers of good character, possessing a competent 
knowledge of music, acquainted with any simple and rational method 
of teaching, or well qualified in other respects to improve the public 
taste on this subject, is as small as it is now, it is impossible that any 
considerable portion of the community should be well instructed in 
music, or that a correct standard of taste relative to it should prevail. 
Classes must be formed to which instruction shall be given, adapted 
to qualify teachers for their work ; promising persons must be sought 
out and brought into them; and all the facilities be afforded which 
may be requisite for introducing them to the community, and prepar- 
ing them to exert influence. A few itinerating teachers might effect 
much. 

‘It seems important also that the Academy should extend aid to 
pupils of peculiar promise who are placed in unfavorable circumstan- 
ces. Many youth, possessed of the finest native talents for music, 
are by their situation in life precluded from those advantages which 
are requisite for the full development and high cultivation of their 
powers, however valuable to themselves or others they might be 
rendered. By a judicious selection of such persons, and by affording 
them reasonable encouragement and aid, teachers and conductors of 
music in our churches, of superior qualifications, might be raised up, 
and the strength and correct performance of our congregational 
choirs greatly promoted, 

‘The Academy propose to establish in the city private juvenile 
classes. ‘The juvenile classes heretofore taught in the city by the 
professors have been large public classes, to which all children who 
chose were admitted promiscuously, and where all the instruction 
was gratuitous. There are inconveniences attending classes of this 
description, and it is believed that select private classes, established 
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extensively in the city, for admission to which a reasonable charge 
for tuition should be made, would be preferred by parents, and would 
afford opportunity for introducing a more systematical and thorough 
course of musical education ; while at the same time it would relieve 
the Academy from one cause of expenditure, and enable it to use its 
funds in other ways for the promotion of its objects. During the 
past year it has expended in the instruction of free classes, #660, 
besides $165, the avails of a juvenile concert, which was granted by 
request to the Infant School Society of this city. 

The Academy has ever regarded the introduction of vocal music, 
as an ordinary branch of study, into common schools —not only 
those under private patronage, but public schools generally, — as an 
important object to be aimed atin its labors. Little effort has as yet 
been made to accomplish this, and no experiment has been tried. 
The low estimate which is now set on a knowledge of music by the 
community, and the prevailing impression that attention to this study 
would serionsly interfere with, or divert the attention of children and 
youth from other and more important branches of an education, will 
probably, for some time to come, present a barrier in the way of ac- 
complishing all that the Academy desires in this department. It is 
hoped, however, that some satisfactory experiments may soon be 
made, which may diminish the indifference or prejudice which now 
exist on this subject ; and that vocal music will, at no distant day, 
be generally included among the branches of a common school 
education. This change in public sentiment will not probably, 
however, be wrought by any elaborate statement of the advantages 
to be derived from instructing children in music. Instead, there- 
fore, of formally discussing the subject, it is deemed expedient, in 
addition to the statements given in the last Annual Report of the 
Academy, of the results of introducing musical exercises into com- 
mon schools in some European countries, simply to subjoin here the 
testimony of some of the most respectable teachers of private schools 
in this city, and vicinity, relative to the effects, as observed by them, 
of teaching music in their schools by professors of the Academy, 
during the past year.’ 


From a number of testimonials, we extract two, as expressing 
the sentiments of all whom we have known, who have adopted 
vocal music as a branch of school instruction : 


‘From Witu1am B. Fowxt, teacher of the Monitorial School, Temple 
Avenue, Boston. 


‘In reply to inquiries as to the result of the experiment I have made 
upon the practicability and utility of teaching vocal music to large num- 
bers of children, 1 would remark, that the experiment has succeeded be- 
yond my expectation. More than a hundred of my pupils, between the 
ages of four and eighteen, have been under the care of Mr Mason more 
than a year. I intended the exercise rather as a pastime than a serious 
study ; but, with only two short lessons a week, the children have acquired 
no inconsiderable knowledge of the elements of music. Before any ex- 
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periments were made in this country, I had proofs enough of the practi- 
cability of making simple melody a part of popular education, and I con- 
sider this question as demonstrated beyond doubt in my school. Of its 
utility, as we use it, J have as little doubt. Itis never allowed to inter- 
fere with or supersede the common branches of study, and | often use it 
to call attention, restore order, or promote the innocent recreation of the 
pupils. I consider music one of the arts of peace which all may culti- 
vate sufficiently to feel its influence upon their manners and dispositions, 
and in introducing it into our schools we are sowing seeds, which if they 
do not keep out the tares entirely, will essentially modify them. 
*Wicuiiuam B. Fow xe. 
‘ Monitorial School, Temple Avenue, 
May 1, 1834.’ 


‘ From E. A. Anprews, teacher of the Mount Vernon Female School, Ma- 
sonic Temple, Boston. 


‘ The following, so far as I have observed, have been the principal ef- 
fects of the introduction of music into the Mount Vernon school, as a 
general school exercise. 

‘It has furnished an agreeable variety in our employments. It is an 
exercise so different in its nature from all the ordinary employments in 
the school, that it is generally anticipated as a desirable relaxation from 
our usual avocations. 

‘The study of the principles of musical science has appeared to afford 
as salutary a discipline of the mind, as the other studies usually pursued 
in school for this purpose, and I have not observed any one successful in 
becoming acquainted with these principles, without a corresponding suc- 
cess in other branches. 

‘It has afforded an agreeable amusement during our recesses. 

‘It has enabled a large part of the school to join with pleasure in the 
singing of a hymn at the devotional exercises at the opening and close of 
the school. 

‘ By singing frequently such words as contain useful sentiments, they 
occur to the mind in those moments when it is not occupied with regular 
trains of thought, and, in this way, useful associations occupy the place 
of such as are useless or pernicious. 

‘By commencing very early in life, most of the difficulties which are 
experienced at a later period in acquiring the art, are avoided. The pro- 
pensity to imitation is then strongest, and that timidity, which at a subse- 
quent period prevents the pupil from making a full attempt to imitate 
musical sounds, is by children scarcely felt. Among the younger mem- 
bers of the Mount Vernon school I have not observed a single instance of 
failure in learning to sing, while many continually occur among the older 
members who cannot overcome their timidity so far as to attempt fear- 
lessly to imitate the sounds which they hear. 

‘From what [ have noticed in the Mount Vernon school, and in other 
classes under the direction of the professors of the Academy, I am satis- 
fied that the general introduction of music into schools will be attended 
with complete success, if competent instructors are employed for this 
purpose. 

‘E. A. ANDREws, 

‘ Boston, May 8, 1834.’ 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS 
ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


VISIBLE ILLUSTRATION. 


Dr Beartis adopted the following method, to impress upon the mind of 
his son, the existence and providence of a God. 

‘He had reached his fifth or sixth year, knew the alphabet, and could 
read a little, but had received no particular information with respect to the 
Author of his being. In the corner of a little garden, without informing 
any person of the circumstance, I wrote in the mould, with my finger, the 
initials of his name, and sowing garden cresses in the furrow, covered up 
the seed, and smoothed the ground. Tendays after, he came running to 
me with astonishment on his countenance, and told me his uame was 

rowing in the garden. I laughed at the report, and seemed inclined to 

isregard it; but he insisted on my going to see what hadhappened. Yes, 
said I, carelessly, on coming to the spot, I see it is so, but what is there 
in this worth notice? Is it not mere chance ?—and as I went away, he 
followed me and taking hold of my coat, said, with some degree of earnest- 
ness, ‘it could not be mere chance, for somebody must have contrived 
matters so as to produce it.’ 

So you think, said I, that what appears so regular, as the letters of your 
name, could not be chance? ‘ Yes,’ said he, with firmness, ‘I think so.’ 
Look at yourself, I replied, consider your hands and fingers, your legs, 
and feet, and other limbs; are they not regular in their appearance, and 
useful to you? He said they were. Came you then hither by chance ? 
saidI. ‘ No,’ he answered ; ‘that cannot be ; something must have made 
me.’ And who is that something? Iasked. He said,‘I don’t know.’ I 
had now gained the point that I aimed at, and saw that his reason taught 
him, (though he could not express it,) that what begins to be must have a 
cause. I therefore told him the name of the Great Being who made him 
and all the world ; concerning whose adorable nature I gave him such 
information as I thought he could, in some manner, comprehend. The 
instruction affected him greatly, and he never forgot it, nor the circum- 
stance that introduced it. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have alluded to the difficulty of adapting our language and style to 
the capacity and modes of thought of very young children. Some indeed 
affect to despise a puerile style. It may be carried too far, or applied to 
those who are capable of understanding something less simple, but we 
often find these objectors speaking in an ‘unknown tongue,’ so far as 
their readers are concerned. We have met with nothing which so well 
satisfies us, asa model for the style of first instructions to a child, as 
Todd’s ‘ Lectures to Children,’ a work composed of sermons addressed 
to them, of which he gives the following account: 

‘I have usually delivered one of my ‘little sermons’ once in three 
months, supposing this to be no more, certainly, than the share of the 
lambs. The following lectures are a selection from such as I have thus 
delivered to the children under my care. My language and illustrations 
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may seem familiar and common-place ; but I have tried to talk in such a 
manner, that, on pausing several times, and asking my little, bright audi- 
ence, what point had just been stated and illustrated, the child who could 
only lisp, should usually be able to throw his voice in with the rest in 
answering.’ 


An extract on the existence of God will be appropriate to our work, 
and serve as a useful model to the parent and infant school teacher : 


‘You see this meeting-house. You see it is full of things which were 
planned out, and everything in it, planned for some use. Now look. 
This pulpit with its stairs and window, and seat — for what are they de- 
signed ? Why, the window isto let the light in, the seat for the preacher 
to sit down, and the stairs so that he can get into it; and this place 
where I stand, that he may stand up so high as to be seen by all in the 
house. Those seats or pews were made for you to sit in, during the 
sermon, and all done off and numbered, so that each family might have 
their own pew, and know it. Those windows were made to let the light 
in; those posts to hold up the gallery so that it might not fall on those 
who sit under it. ‘Those doors are made to shut the noise and the cold 
out, and those stoves to warm the house in winter, and the long pipes to 
carry off the smoke. That front gallery is for the singers to set in and 
sing God’s praises. Look now, and see if you can find anything to play 
with. No. There is nothing. Of course, this house was not made to 
play in. See if you can see anything to sleep on — any couch, or bed ? 
No, none. Of course, this house was not made to sleepin. It is all 
planned to be a place in which to worship God. 

‘Suppose now I should tell you this house was never built by any body! 
It all grew up by chance, just as itis! The brick for the walls on the 
outside, and the roof on the top, grew just so, making this great square 
room, with its pews, and pulpit, and windows, and stoves, and everything 
just as itis! It all grew so by chance! Could you believe this? No, 
you could not believe it. Why, you would say, this house must be built 
by some body. True. True. But tell me, did you ever see the man 
who made these bricks, and spread these walls? No. Did you see the 
carpenter who built these pews, and pulpit, and doors, and windows ? 
No. Did you ever see the glass-maker who melted the sand and made 
this glass? No. Did you eversee the siik-weaver who wove this pulpit- 
curtain? No. Or the man who hammered out the iron and made those 
pipes? No, no. You never did, and yet you know that all these lived, 
because you see what they have done. And this is good proof. 

‘ And it is in just such ways that we know there is a God; for he made 
the clay, which had only been altered by the fire, and it is brick. He 
made the wood, which has only been altered in its shape, and it becomes 
pews and seats. He made the iron, which had only to have its shape 
altered by melting, and it is these stoves. The sand which he made, had 
only to be melted, and it becomes glass. He made the little worm which 
spun the silk of which this cushion was made, And he made the light to 
shine through these windows, and your eyes to see it after it comes in; 
and your ears to hear voices and sounds. He made that mind of yours, 
so that it can understand what I say, and your memory so that you can 
lay it up and keep it, and talk it over after you go home.’ 
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THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR JULY. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Tue heat is increasing. Remember still, that he is a cruel task-master, 
who demands as much from the languid and enfeebled as from the vigorous. 
Watch over your pupils, lest their violence in play, or their too constant 
exposure in the heat of the day while they are confined in the cooler hours, 
should impair still more their energy or their health. Give the boys 
advice, if you can, about bathing — especially to avoid it when exhausted 
—or after meals, You will find an essay on it in one of our former 
volumes. Lead out your pupils, when public opinion or circumstances 
will allow it, to learn and to enjoy in the open air, in a shady spot; and 
give them sufficient intervals of relaxation. Watch over them in reference 
to the green fruits which will begin to tempt them, and which may per- 
haps cost the life of some who are dear to you. Assist them to govern 
themselves by anecdotes, and familiar and frequent explanations of the dan- 
ger which your physician will teach you how to give. This will do far 
more good than to say merely —‘ You must not; it will hurt you.’ 


THE WORLD. 


Do not let the curiosity of your pupils sleep. Take every opportunity 
to call it forth, and endeavor to establish the habit of recording, in a little 
journal, the progress of the seasons and the face of nature. The change 
in plants from flower to fruit, and the formation of seeds, are new and 
interesting subjects of remark. The nests of the birds will frequently 
become objects of attention, and lessons should be given which shall ex- 
cite deep interest in their parental cares, and effectually prevent the 
cruel robbery in which children so often indulge. If possible, teach them 
that sweet song of Mrs Hale’s, set to music in the Juvenile Lyre, begin- 
ning — 

ad If ever Lsee, On bush or tree 

Young birds in a pretty nest, 
I must not in my play — Steal the birds away 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 

The predicted seventeen years locust has made its appearance in many 
arts of our country, and will probably appear elsewhere. Its structure, 
istory, and mode of singing will be interesting to your pupils; but they 

should be warned to use it tenderly ; for its sting has been fatal to children 
in several instances this season. The world of insects is full of wonders ; 
and your pupils are perfectly capable of observing and describing their 
appearance and habits. Mudie’s Guide in the observation of nature, pub- 
lished by the Harpers, as a volume of the Family Library, well deserves 
your perusal, as illustrating the ease, and pointing out the mode, of 
studying science in the book of nature itself. 
THE HEAVENS. 


The aspect of the heavens is not materially changed from the last 
month, so far as the planets are concerned. The Scorpion is the sign of 
the Zodiac now on the meridian in the evening; and it would be very 
desirable, by the aid of a globe, or Burritt’s maps, to jake your pupils 
familiar with each of these signs, that they may be able to trace the paths 
of the planets. Hercules, also, and Serpentarius, may now be conveniently 
observed. Let your pupils remark the decreasing length of the days, and 
the position of the Sun at rising and setting, and his approach to the 
zenith at noon. 
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MISCELLANY. 


ANpDovER SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS. 


We have been favored with the following account of the course of 
studies in the Teacher’s Seminary at Andover. 

In the Teacner’s DEPARTMENT are three classes. The course of study 
can be accomplished in three years. But as the middle and senior classes 
are expected to be absent to enable them to teach during the winter, the 
course requires three and a half years. The regular time for admission 
is at the commencement of the summer term. Candidates for admission 
to the Junior class must be prepared to pass a satisfactory examination on 
the sounds of English letters, rules of Spelling, Reading, Geography, first 
principles of Etymology, and Syntax, Intellectual Arithmetic, History of 
the United States, Ground rules of Written Arithmetic, and Fractions. 
The year is divided into three terms, and the following studies are pursu- 
ed at each. 


Junior Crass. 1st Term. — English Grammar. Intellectual Arithmetic, reviewed. 
History of U. States, reviewed. 


04 2d ‘Term.—Written Arithmetic. Geography—ancient and modern. History 
of England. : 
“ 3d ‘Term. — Written Arithmetic, finished. Linear Drawing. Construction of 


Maps. Use of Globes. Book-keeping. 
Mippte Cuiass. Ist Term.— Algebra. Euclid. Rhetoric. 
2d Term. — Algebra, finishea. Trigonometry. Chemistry. 
3d Term. — Chemistry, finished- Surveying. Spherical Geometry. Conic 
Sections. 
Seyior Crass. Ist Term. — Natural Philosophy. Logic. Civil Engineering. 
“ 2d ‘Term. — Natural Theology. Evidences of Christianity. Moral Philoso- 
phy. Astronomy. 
3d Term. — Political Economy. Intellectual Philosophy. Art of Teaching. 


All the members of the junior class attend to the Political Class- Book 
on Saturdays, and to Declamation and Composition on Wednesdays, 
through the year. The middle and senior classes write compositions on 
subjects connected with the Art of Teaching. 

Lectures are given, accompanied with illustrations and experiments, 
on the most important studies; particularly, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and School-keeping. Each one who finishes the course, will have 
attended more than fifty lectures on the latter subject. 

Efforts are making to aid indigent students, which, it is believed, will 
effectually open the benefits of the institution to every worthy applicant. 


Navuticat Scuoons. 


In recent numbers, we have published two articles on the importance 
of nautical schools. We rejoice to see that a memorial from citizens of 
Boston to-‘Congress has been presented, and supported by Mr Webster, 
which proposes that a portion of the duties collected in each port be ap- 
plied to aid in the establishment of schools for mariners. Unsettled from 
their very mode of life, these useful men are emphatically the children of 
the Union, and as such, deserve public aid. 


Pvsuic Scuoors 1x New York. 


We have been favored with the twentyninth annual report of the Trus- 
tees of the Public School Society in New York. To their care is com- 
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mitted the whole subject of common education in the city of New York ; 
and by their faithfulness, and the indefatigable labors of their superin- 
tendent, Mr Seton, who spends his whole time in visiting the schools and 
destitute families, they have attained a high degree of excellence and 
usefulness. The state superintendent of schools observes: ‘ The methods 
of instruction are highly judicious, and the schools are in every respect of 
a high order.’ 

From this report it appears that there are 11,444 pupils in the public 
schools under the care of this society, of whom about 2,500 belong to the 
primary departments and primary schools, under the care of 49 teachers, 
28 assistant teachers and 75 monitors. The amount expended by the 
Society during the last year was $91,656, of which $50,000 was paid for 
instruction and current expenses, and the remainder for buildings, books 
apparatus, and payments, on former expenditures. The society have 
acted in the true spirit of economy in raising the salaries of the teachers 
of the boys’ schools to $1000 a year, and of those of the girl’s school to 
$400 ; for nothing is more dangerous to the energy and success of a teach- 
er, than to be pressed by necessity to engage in some other employment, 
as has sometimes been the case. The society consists of 600 members, 
paying $10 as a life subscription. The Board of Trustees consists of 50 
members elected, and 27 added by them from members of the society. 
The Board is divided into sections of four to eight members, each of 
which is entrusted with the charge of one of the school buildings, and is 
bound to visit and examine schools weekly by sub-committees. In addi- 
tion to these weekly examinations, the schools are inspected annually by 
the Board of Trustees in the spring, and by the Executive Committee in 
the autumn, and were pronounced at the recent visit, to have been ina 
state highly satisfactory. 


CuMBERLAND CoLLEGeE. 


This institution, as it appears from a recent report, contains 75 students 
under the care of a president and two professors, whose annual salaries, 
with that of the treasurer, amount to $1983. It has a farm of 339 acres 
under cultivation. Its annual income at $80 for the board and tuition of 
each student, is $6000; leaving a balance of $4017, which is considered 
sufficient to meet all the expenses of the refectory and farm, and place 
the institution in a state of security. 


Manvuat Lasor Couitece 1x Missouri. 


Marion College, founded and since endowed by the legislature of Mis- 
souri, is soon to go into operation with a system of manuul labor, ona 
peculiar plan. About 1000 acres of land are attached to it, twenty acres 
of which are to be assigned to each pupil, together with the horses and 
tools necessary for cultivating corn, grass, and grain, as a means of sup- 
porting himself. T'o facilitate his labors, the vacations are given at seed 
time and harvest; and it is expected that he will easily pay the $70 re- 
quired for his board and tuition. Workshops are to be provided for those 
who prefer mechanical employments. 


Lyceums in Sours Carouina. 


During a recent visit of Mr Holbrook to Charleston, 8. C. the attention 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of that city was called to the 
subject of lyceums, and a committee was appointed to prepare and circu- 
late an address to the people of that state, on the origin, constitution, 
operations, and advantages of lyceums. We earnestly wish that they may 
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be successful in introducing some plan of social improvement among 
our southern brethren ; and while the scattered state of the population pre- 
sents an obstacle to efforts of this kind, we cannot but hope that the 
social and hospitable spirit for which they are so distinguished will be suf- 
ficient to overcome it. 


LurHeraNn Semivary at Sours Carona. 


The first examination of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Lex- 
ington, S. C., under the care of the Rev. Dr Hazelius, is stated to have 
been very interesting and satisfactory. The number of theological 
students is 14; and the classical department has 45 pupils. 


Scuoots 1n ConsTANTINOPLE. 


We have mentioned the establishment of Lancasterian schools in Con- 
stantinople, under the direction of American missionaries. From recent 
accounts in the Missionary Herald, it appears that a fourth school has 
been established within the walls of the Seraglio itself; and so great is 
the confidence reposed in the benevolent agents in this plan, that the 
missionaries were allowed to enter its innermost enclosure, usnally shut 
to every stranger. They even found a little school-room, fitted up by one 
of the officers, for the instruction of his sister and daughter! a novelty 
unexampled in Turkey. 


IMPROVEMENT IN AFRICA. 


Africa presents a recent example of invention similar to that of the 
Cherokees. ‘The Vey people,’ says a missionary of the American Board, 
in the Missionary Herald, ‘residing on Grand Cape Mount, have recently 
invented a system of writing entirely new, and altogether different from 
any other we have yet seen; in which, although it is not more than two 
years since it was invented, they write letters and books. Some of their 
characters resemble the Arabic, some resemble the Hebrew letters, others 
Greek ; but all of them, except those resembling the Arabic, are merely 
fanciful. The alphabet is syllabic.’ In the last point it resembles that 
devised by Guess, whose origin was described by Mr Boudinot, in the 2d 
volume of this work. 

The missionaries find that the people along the whole coast, are de- 
sirous of schools. Wherever the plan of the missionaries was known, 
urgent applications were made for schools, and a written promise was 
often requested. In one instance, they would not close a council until 
this was given; and after travelling 200 miles, the Americans received a 
message reminding them of this promise! And yet, thousands of parents 
in our own country, and of our own color, are willing that their children 
should grow up in ignorance ! 

The progress and state of several schools in Liberia is also stated to be 
very encouraging. 


Vocat Music 1n Ceyton. 


Since our first article was printed, we have seen a letter from the Rev. 
W. Hutchins, American missionary at Ceylon, who paid particular atten- 
tion to the Pestalozzian system of music, under the direction of Mr Ma- 
son, before his departure. He found that the principal of the mission 
seminary at Batticotta fully accorded with him in his views of the impor- 
tance of vocal music as a means of moral influence, and commenced in- 
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structing a class of thirty in Rhythm. On proceeding to Melody, he found 
two thirds able to sound the eight notes correctly at once. Those pupils 
were selected who understood English; and so delighted were they with 
their newly discovered faculty, that some of them arose at night, and 
walked out, to enjoy the pleasure of singing. We rejoice at this introduc- 
tion of a new instrument in the great work of enlightening and Christian- 
izing India, and we would remind the missionaries, that the progress of 
the reformation was not a little promoted by the efforts of itinerant sing- 
ers of sacred songs composed for the purpose, who thus proclaimed the 
truths of religion, invested with the charms of poetry and music, to multi- 
tudes who would not have listened to a preacher. 


Discovery or A New Conrinent. 


It is stated in a newspaper of Hobart’s Town, Van Dieman’s Land, that 
a new southern continent has been discovered in latitude 66° 30’, extend- 
ing from longitude 47° 31’ east to GY° 2Y’ west. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Poetry for Children, by the author of ‘ How to be Happy.’ 


‘ Poetry holds children, from their play, 
And old men from the chimney corner.’— Sir Philip Sidney, 


Hartford: Robinson & Pratt. 1834. I8mo. pp. 102, 


The School Song Book, adapted to the School-room. Written for 
American Children and Youth by Mrs Sarah J. Hale, editor of the 
Ladies’ Magazine, &c. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 1834. 18mo. 
pp. 72. 

There is no gift to the public for which we feel so much disposed to 
offer our personal thanks, as poetry for children, and especially from such 
pure and elevating pens as those of Mrs Sigourney, and the editor of the 
Ladies’ Magazine. We can never forget how much more the ballads of 
a nation can effect than its laws: and when such efforts are combined 
with those now so extensively made, for the introduction of juvenile vocal 
music, we fondly anticipate the dawnings of a little millennium in our 
schools. We never feel so much impatience with our narrow limits, as 
when we are obliged to repress the desire we have to communicate to 
our readers, by extracts, some portion of the pleasure we feel, in looking 
at works like these. But the names of the authors are a better passport 
to public favor than our recommendation; and we will only beg that our 
readers, who are parents, will not deny the pleasure of reading them to 
their children, if they do not desire it for themselves, 


The Genius and Design of the Domestic Constitution, with its 
Untransferable Obligations and Peculiar Advantages. By Christo- 
her Anderson. From the Edinburgh edition. Boston: Perkins, 
Marvin, & Co., and Wm. Pierce. New York, Leavitt, Lord, & Co. 
Philadelphia, Henry Perkins. 1834. 12mo. pp. 420. 


The work before us is not one ofa popular, illustrative character, fitted 
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to attract an indolent mind, or fill up an idle hour. It is a work develop- 
ing principles, and demanding attention, and requiring of all who read it, 
serious thought and energetic effort. It is written by one of the ‘evan- 
gelical’ school of Great Britain, with constant reference to the sanctions 
of its religious opinions. It presents in detail the great principles as to 
the nature and importance of education, as distinguished from instruction, 
and of the constitution of the family which have been presented in this 
journal, but enforced by peculiar religious views, which could not be pre- 
sented appropriately in a journal, designed, like this, for a country of 
common schools. But there are many among our readers who hold simi- 
lar opinions. On these we would urge the study of this work, in the 
hope that principles which we too often see utlerly neglected, to the dis- 
honor of religion, in families professedly devoted to God, may be so 
mingled with their views of religious truth and religious duty, that they 
shall cease to be matters of theory or speculation, and be regarded as no 
less important than the devotions of the family, or the contributions of 
benevolence. 


Manual of the Boston Academy of Music, for Instruction in the 
Elements of Vocal Music, on the system of Pestalozzi. By Lowell 
Mason, Professor in the Academy. Boston: Carter, Hendee & 
Co. 1834. i8mo. pp. 236. 

We are gratified to announce at length a guide for teachers, in the 
Pestalozzian system of musical instruction. It has been long in prepara- 
tion, and in its passage through the press, in order to allow a thorough 
examination of the best German works on this subject, to give ample time 
for testing its principles and methods, and to give it that practical char- 
acter which will make it a satisfactory manual. It proposes no royal 
road to music ; its author deprecates the idea of pretending to learn or 
to teach vocal music ‘in a few months,’ or without labor. His object is 
to present a simple and natural mode of conducting that course of exercises 
which is indispensable to the training of any of our organs, and of produc- 
ing ease and accuracy in the command of the voice. That he ‘has suc- 
ceeded in this, the inspection and thorough trial of this work, and above all 
a visit to his schools or choirs, will, we believe, satisfy every candid inquir- 
er. It is one excellence of the buok before us, that in accordance with the 
German models, it gives those directions in regard to little particulars for 
want of which a teacher often fails entirely in the application of a new 
method. With the views we have expressed of the importance of vocal 
music, and with such a guide to parents, we would adopt the language 
of Mr Mason—‘ And now, teacher of our country’s youth, put your 
hands with courage to the work, until our schools, and firesides, and play 
grounds echo with harmony.’ 


The Musical Cyclopedia, or the Principles of Music considered as 
a Science and an Art, embracing a Complete Musical Dictionary, 
and the Outlines of a Musical Grammar, and of the Theory of 
Sounds, and Laws of Harmony, with Directions for the Practice of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, and a Description of Musical In- 
struments. By William S. Porter. Boston: J. Loring. 1834. Ismo. 
pp. 430. 

The title is an ample description of this work. Of its character, we 
have decisive testimony in the language of Mr Lowell Mason, by whose 
request and with whose advice it has been prepared. He observes that 
Mr Porter has manifested in its preparation, ‘science, taste, and judg- 
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ment ;’ that it is the result of ‘great labor and research ;’ and that it 
‘contains a mass of information no where to be found in the same com- 
pass, and which could not otherwise be obtained, but at great expense.’ 


A Guide to the Study of Moral Evidence, or of that species of 
Reasoning which relates to Matters of Fact and Practice. By James 
Edward Gambier, Esq. With Illustrative Notes, being an Applica- 
tion of the Principles of the Science to the Divine Origin of the 
Christian Religion. By Joseph A. Warne, A. M. Pastor of the 
Baptist church, Brookline, Mass. To which is prefixed an Introduc- 
tory Essay on Moral Reasoning. By William Hague, A. M. Pastor 
of the first Baptist church in Boston, Mass. Boston: J. Loring. 
1834. 18mo. pp. 246. 


The importance of correct views of moral reasoning in practical life is 
too little appreciated. It is very happily exhibited in the introductory 
essay before us, and we rejoice to see so valuable a work as that of Gam- 
bier, presented in a manner likely to attract general notice. ‘The appli- 
cation to the evidences of Christianity in the notes, is peculiarly appro- 
priate to this day, when so many are disposed to go back to the dark ages 
of scepticism, with the specious pretence of new light. We should re- 
joice to see this little book employed as a class book in our high schools ; 
and we are confident, that for the practical and the highest purposes of life, 
it would do more to invigorate the reasoning powers, than that superfluity 
of material and mathematical science, which is admitted to be of no prac- 
tical value, and with which pupils are often overloaded, merely with a 
view of ‘strengthening the mind.’ 


Sketches of the Prophets and Prophecy, forthe Young. Hartford : 
D. F. Robinson & Co. 1834. 18mo. pp. 180. 

The Holy Land and its Inhabitants. By S. G. Bulfinch. Cam- 
bridge: ‘T. Munroe & Co. 1834. 18mo. pp. 298. 


While urging the use of the Bible as a class book, we have perhaps 
been deficient in not pointing our readers to books which would assist in 
illustrating and making it interesting. The Bible dictionaries of Alex- 
ander and Malcom have been for several years of essential use to bible 
teachers. That of Robinson, recently published, is peculiarly valuable 
for illustrations of another kind. The octavo edition of Calmet, by Rob- 
inson, we do not hesitate to say, ought to be on the desk of every teacher 
in whose school the bible is read or taught. A number of small but valu- 
able works have been published on biblical antiquities, and biblical geo- 
graphy, -by Nevins, Clark, Ingraham, the Sunday School Unions, &c, 
which will be found on the catalogues of our Sunday Schools. We are 
gratified to add to this list the first book mentioned, the result of re- 
search, on a subject too generally neglected, on account of its supposed 
difficulties. It is deeply interesting for the old as weil as the young, from 
the condensed view it gives of the character and productions of the pro- 
phets ; and the overwhelming proof which it affords, indirectly, of the 
divine origin of the scripture, from the striking fulfilment of its prophe- 
cies, will make it, to many minds, a more efficient work on the evidences 
of Christianity than formal treatises. The second is the third volume of 
Ware’s Sunday Library, comprising a condensed account of the geogra- 
phy, history and antiquities of Palestine. The descriptions are clear and 
graphic; its style uncommonly simple and beautiful; and the whole 
peculiarly fitted to interest and inform the young student in the bible. 
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